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The Trial of Reaping and Mowing Machines, 
At Springfield, June 30, and July 1, and 2, 1852. 
Notwithstanding the busy season of the year, a very 
large concourse of farmers and others were present, 
many of them from distant parts of the State, and 
some from other States, to witness this trial and exhi- 
bition of machines. It was estimated that on the first 
day not less than two thousand persons were present 
witnessing the trial of the reapers, and the interest 


|they manifested in the performance of the machines 


afforded good evidence of the prevailing conviction 


| that the time has come when such work must be done 


by other means than human labor—especially in view 
of the present ripening harvest and the scarcity of la- 
borers. 

The number and variety of the machines entered 
for competition, was greater than most persons had 


| supposed were in existence—comprising nine for reap- 
|ing and five for mowing: three being convertible for 
|each purpose. 


The weather was fine and most of the machines 
were early on the ground Wednesday morning, teams 
and binders, &c., being furnished by the officers of the 
Clark and Madison Agricultural Society, and by the 
Messrs. Warder, who owned the field of wheat first 
experimented on. The grain was rather green, mod- 
erately heavy, and stood up pretty well. The ma- 
chines were tried one at a time, only about half an 
hour each—though several of them were allowed to 
work in different parts of the field at other times. 
The crowd of spectators were so eager to see the 
work of the machine, that it was often difficult for the 
judges to compare the clearness of the work. Per- 
fect good feeling seemed to prevail among the exhib- 
itors, as well as between them and the committee of 
judges, so that all went on pleasantly ; excepting that 
we heard some exhibitors complain that they wanted 
a chance to work their machines a longer time and in 
different conditions of grain, &c. This was very fair 
and reasonable, and the committee promised to gratify 
them as far as they could, without spending more than 


| three days at the work, which was as long as most of 


the members could consent to stay. 

On Friday, the reaping was resumed, (Thursday 
being occupied with mowing,) and this time on a field 
of riper grain, with more variety of surface, and diver- 
sity of the crop—the ground being uneven or hilly, 
and the grain in places heavy and tangled or lodged 
— thus affording opportunity to test the machines more 
completely. Some few of the exhibitors, however, 
could not have as much time for working as they de- 
sired, without depriving others of their chance ; and 
no opportunity was found for testing machines in bar- 
ley — the only field of that grain in the vicinity having 
got ripe and been harvested some days previous to the 
trial. 

Of the character and performance of the different 
machines, we took brief notes on the field, but after- 
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wards lent our notes to the chairman of the commit- 

tee, and find that he stole all our ideas and embodied | 
them in his report!— hence, we can only refer our 
readers to the report, which follows this article, for 
observations on particular machines. 

Much ingenuity and mechanical skill was manifest- 
ed in the construction of these machines, although in| 
their leading features, and especially in the mode of| 
cutting, many of them were very near alike. Indeed, | 
most of the machinists seem to have come to the con- | 
clusion that little or no further improvement can be| 
made in the cutting parts of the machines, and hence | 
for a year or two past,they have been mostly occupied | 
in contriving methods for raking off the grain without | 
hand labor, or in facilitating this operation by hand, | 
and in securing strength and durability with greater | 
ease of draught, &c. In these respects, very much 

has been accomplished, but still we believe much more | 
remains to be done before machines for harvesting | 
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Trial of Mowing Machines, on Thursday, was some- 
what interrupted by showers ; and as the owners of 
the grass refused to have it cut except with the agree- 
ment that it should be paid for by the committee, the 
machines were not as thoroughly tested as they would 


|have been in fine weather. 





Ketcuum’s machine first entered the field, opening 


grain will fully meet the reasonable wishes of the|a clean swath and two repeats around several acres, 
farmers ; and one of the valuable resu'ts sure to fol-|in the most beautiful style. The simple and durable 
low from this trial and exhibition is the stimulus to} construction of this machine, and the easy, and rapid, 
improvement given to the minds of the numerous in-| and perfect manner in which it cut the wet grass, 
genious mechanics who were present, and who could| whether heavy or light, won the admiration of all 
not fail to obtain valuable hints and suggestions from | spectators. And after the others had been tried and 
such a display of what each has already done, and | compared with it, there seemed to be no doubt so far as 
what still remains to be secured. We heard a number | we could learn, as to which should have the tirst pre- 
of machinists remark that the exhibition was a very;mium. Four of these excellent machines were 
instructive one to them, and would be turned to prac- | brought on for sale by Messrs. Howarp & Co., and all 
tical account. |of them were readily sold on the spot. One was pur- 
In regard to the award of the premiums, we think | chased by M. L. Suttivant, Esq., of this city, who 
a majority of the spectators would sustain the decision | was present at the trial, and has had it operating for 
of the committee; and cértain we are that the mem-| some days in the most satisfactory manner on his ex- 
bers of that committee are gentlemen whom none who|tensive farm. He also purchased one of Dens- 
know them will suspect of being influenced by any | more’s Premium Reapers, which he has subjected to 
other than fair and honorable motives in the perform-| a severe trial in his large fields among the oaks, and 
ance of this duty. We are also certain that to the reports that it works very well. 
best of their ability, they faithfully endeavored to se-| Casrie’s Mower was next to enter the field, and 
cure a full and fair trial of all the machines. although quite a new invention and needing some fur- 
Tue Densmore Macuine, for which the first pre-| ther improvements in the way of securing strength to 
mium was awarded, we think was clearly entitled to|the different parts, it did the work very handsomely, 
that honor, according to the rules laid down for the| with less effort of the team than any other—as while 
guidance of the committee. It was the only se/f-| jt runs and cuts easily, it has a reei in front to bend 
raking machine that did good work at the trial—others | the grass on to the knives, so as to allow the beam to 


of the class proving defective, either in principle or| 
construction. And even Densmore’s, we doubt not, | 
will be further improved before another harvest, espe- | 
cially in adapting it to heavy as wellas moderate grain. | 
If this is not done it is possible that other kinds ex-| 
hibited, may be improved so as to equal, if not excel | 
this, by next harvest time. We think it is almost the | 
unanimous decision of the farmers that self-rakiwg| 
machines are eventually to supercede other kinds, as it 
is now obvious that this part of the work can as well} 
be done by machinery as by human labor, and it is for 
saving of labor that such machines are desired. 

Tue Seconp Premium Machine (Hussey’s) has 
neither raker nor reel; and hence it is very simple 
and durable in its construction, while at the same 
time it cuts beautifully, and is easier for a man to rake 
off than most others, leaving the ground clean and the 
grain in the best shape for binding. Its defects, how- 
ever, as stated in the report, are weighty, with some 








minds, and we think most farmers will in time regard 
the reel or some contrivance for bending on the grain, 
as essential for a first rate reaping machine. 

In regard to the rules by which the committee were 
guided in their decisions, we think they could be im- 
proved, if another such trial should be had ; for it is 
easy to see that a machine might possess the largest 
number of the qualifications named, and yet, in the 
opinion of every sensible farmer, not be the best ma- 
chine, because some of the points or qualities named, 
are of little importance as compared with others. 





Ketcuum’s (Premium) Mowing Macuine.— The 





go more slowly than with machines having no reel. 

~ Hvussty’s machine also performed the work well, 
though like his reaper, requiring a fast gait of the 
horses, especially when the grass slopes or the wind 
blows in the direction the machine is moving. 

Purviance’s machine was the most successful of 
the combination kind, and we are not sure but this will 
yet cause the honorable committee-men to change 
their views in regard to the value or expediency of 
this class of machines. If one machine can be made 
with little extra cost, to cut both grain and grass in a 
satisfactory manner, as some good machinists believe 
it can, of course it will be preferred by very many 
purchasers. 

One of Purvrance’s machines has been at work 
for a week past, cutting grain and grass, on the farm 
of Mr. Jacob Warner, near South Bloomfield, 14 miles 
south of this city. Another has been at work near 
Springfield on the farm of Mr. Brane, cutting barley, 
wheat and grass —both of these, we believe, give good 
satisfaction. Its width of swath is 6 feet ; price $130. 


Tue Messrs. McCormick, we notice by handbills, 
have expressed their condemnation of the trial and 
decisions at Springfield, as far as regards their ma- 
chine. They have since been working their Reaper 
near Xenia, along with one of Densmore’s self-raking 
machines, made at Springfield, and a number of spec- 
tators testify that Densmore’s machine did not work 
wellin heavy or tangled grain, while McCormick’s 
performed handsomely. But as none of the manufae- 
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turers or agents of the Densmore machine were pres-| 
ent to superintend its working, of course this will not 
be considered a fair trial. At any rate, we shall sus- 
pend our judgment in regard to it until the other party 
interested have time to give their views, if they see 
fit to do so. 

Tue New York Tria or Reapers, Mowers, and 
other machines, we notice, is exciting much attention. 
Our readers may look out for some account of it in 
our next paper. 

-eoeer 
REPORT 
Of the Committee on Reaping and Mowing Ma- 
chines, at the trial at Springfield, June 30, and 
July ist and 2d, 1852. 
To THE Onto State Boarp or AGRICULTURE : 


The committee being desirous of managing this trial 
of machines in such manner as would most fully accord 
with the views of the exhibitors, as well as subserve 
the interests of the pnblic, invitation was given for the 
manufacturers and exhibitors of the machines to meet 
with the committee, at the Anthony Hotel in Spring- 
field, on the evening preceding the first day’s trial ; at 
which meeting a free interchange of opinions was had, 
and suggestions were made by various exhibitors in 
regard to the rules adopted by the committee, and the 
best mode of conducting the trial. The utmost good 
feeling was manifested, and the committee expressed 
a willingness to comply with the wishes of the exhib- 
itors in regard thereto, as far as their wishes had been 
expressed, and when not in conflict with the rules as 
published. 

A call was then made for entries of the machines to 
be tried, and the following is the list: 

1. Palmer & Williams’ Self-raker—Brockport, N.Y. 

2. C. H. McCormick, Reaper and Mower, combined 
and attached, Chicago, Ill. 

3. A. J. Purviance, attach and detach Reaper and 
Mower, Warrenton, Jeff. co., O. 

4. Hussey’s Improved Reaper, by Minturn, Allen & 
Co., Urbana, O. 

5. Hussey’s Improved Mower, by do. 

6. Haines’ Illinois Harvester, Pekin, Ill. 

7. New York Reaper, by Seymour, Morgan & Co., 
Brockport, N. Y. 

8. Densmore’s Self-raker, by Warder & Brokaw, 
Springfield, O. 

9. 8S. P. Castle’s Mowing machine, Urbana, O. 

10. A. J. Cook’s Reaper and Mower, by Hatch, 
Whitely & Co., Springfield, O. 

11. B. Smith’s Grain and Grass Cutter, Batavia, Il. 

12. Ketchum’s Mowing machine, by Howard & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The first day’s trial of Reapers, was on the farm of | 
Dr. J. A. Warder, about 2 miles north east of Spring- | 
field. The field was mostly level, and free from ob- 
structions, excepting a few apple trees. The wheat! 
was of fair average growth and yield, stood up well, | 
and was rather green for harvesting. 


some parts considerably tangled and lodged, thus af- 
fording opportunity to test the working of the machinee 
under adverse circumstances. 

No. 1. Palmer & Williams’ Self-Raker, the com- 
mittee regard as perhaps destined to be of value. It 
lias a reel in front similar to McCormick’s, and is de- 
signed to rake off on the side. The raker attachment 
is a very ingenious contrivance, and may succeed well, 
but it has not been thoroughly tested as yet, and ow- 
ing to the defective construction and breakage of one 
or two small parts, it did not work satisfactorily. 

No. 2. McCormich’s Reaper was repeatedly tried 


‘in both fields, and when the raking was done by very 


expert hands, it performed the work well ; but still, in 
comparison with several others, the committee thought 
this machine did not quite maintain its world-renown- 
ed reputation. It cuts the grain very well, a good wide 
swath (6 feet), but it requires more strength of team 
than most others—3 or 4 horses in stout grain—and 
much skill and hard labor on the part of the raker, who 
r.des backwards on the machine, working in a strain- 
ing position. The gavelsare deposited on the side, so 
as to leave the track clear for the next round of the 
team. The machine is durably constructed, as was 
shown by running unexpectedly against a stump when 
at full working speed, without sustaining any damage. 

There may be an objection to the working of Mc- 
Cormick’s machine in the great side draft upon the 
wheel horses, which can only be remedied by additional 
force attached to the end of the tongue. 

No. 3. Purviance’s Reaper also performs the cut- 
ting part admirably, and its mechanical construction is 
of the best character. It has a reel forward, and the 
raker sits sideways on the machine and deposits the 
grain behind in the same manner as Hussey’s, which 
may be urged as an objection, as the grain must be 
taken up before the machine can make a second round. 
Indeed the machine very nearly resembles Hussey’s, 
with the exception of the reel. It is also rather too 
hard work for one pair of horses—resembling in this 
respect both Hussey’s and McCormick’s. 

No. 4. Hussey’s Improved Reaper, by its simplicity 


'of construction (being destitute of reel, &c.), and its 


evident durability, impresses the committee, as it does 
all spectators, quite favorably. It also performs the 
work in a very satisfactory manner in most situations. 
The absence of a reel to bend the grain on the knives 
renders it somewhat difficult to cut with the wind, or 


; in slanting grain, unless it leans towards the machine. 


It also requires rather greater speed of the team than 
is usual for farm horses, or than is necessary for ma- 
chines with reels. On the other hand, it is objected 
to the reel, that in fully ripe grain it may cause a little 
waste by shelling when driven fast. Hussey’s ma- 
chine is also partially liable to the objection of side 
draft upon the team. Its width of swath is 5 feet ; 
selling price $115. 

No. 6. Haines’ Illinois Harvester differs essentially 
from all the others. The horses work behind, pro- 


| pelling the machine before them, and it is designed 


All the machines were tried, as many rounds each | only to cut off the heads of grain, with 12 to 18 inches 





as the time would allow, and with the exception of two| of the straw, which is carried by a revolving apron up 
or three which were somewhat imperfectly constructed, | on to a wagon having a large rack or frame, which is 
or not properly adjusted for the work, all performed the | driven along by the side of the machine for the pur- 
work well. The day was fine, and a large concourse | pose, and when filled is taken to a barn or rick to be 
of spectators was present and manifested much inter- | emptied, and another takes its place. The machine is 
est in the exhibition. Indeed so eager was the crowd | quite ingeniously constructed and works very well, on- 
to witness the performance of each machine, that it} ly itis too large and cumbersome, and requires tov 
was at times difficult for the committee to obtain a fair} many hands and horses for Ohio farms, however well 
comparison of their respective work. it may answer on the broad prairies of the west. This 

After a day spent in the trial of Mowing machines, | machine can be worked so as to cut nearly as low as 
the trial of Reapers was resumed, on the farm of Mr.| others, and rake the grain off at the side for binding, 
Foster, on the National road, one mile south east of the | but it still is difficult to guide and manage, and requires 
former field. The ground here was more rolling, with| a man to steer, besides the driver and raker. As a cu- 
some stones and stumps ; the grain well ripened, and! rious specimen of prairie farming machinery, it afford- 
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ed much interest to spectators. 
8 feet ; price is $230. 

No. 7. Seymour & Morgan’s New York Reaper was 
much admired for its lightness of draught, and quiet 
easy running; while it also performed good work. 
The gearing of this machine differs somewhat from all 
the others, and is believed to be a decided improve- 
ment, securing lightness of draught with less noise | 
and friction. The position of the knives, also, being 
on a line with the driving wheel gives the machine 
advantage when crossing furrows or other inequalities 
of surface. The raker is stationed on the rear of the 
platform facing his work, and shoves off the gavels on 
the side ; but like others of this kind, it was difficult 
for the raker to avoid scattering the grain; and in 
heavy and tangled wheat the machine occasionally 
choked. With a little further improvement this will 
be found a first rate machine. Its width of swath is 
5 feet; price is $120. 

No. 8. Densmore’s Self-Raker, like several others, 
does the cutting partin first-rate style, and in addition 
rakes off the grain in a very satisfactory manner on 
the side, thus dispensing with the labor of one man, 
and thereby having superiority over all the machines. 
The raker attachment of this machine is a very inge- | 
nious and effective yet simple contrivance, and does 
not seem liable to get out of order. It may be object- 
ed that this and other self-raking machines cannot de- 
posite the grain in handsome gavels where it is tangled 
or lodged ; but in the opinion of the committee, this 
machine does the raking in all conditions of grain as 
well or better than is done by hand with the other 
machines raking off at the side. In its mechanical 
construction, ease of draught, &c., this compares fa- 
vorably with the other machines. Its width of swath | 
is 5 feet 10 inches ; selling price is $140. | 

No. 10. A. J. Cook’s Reaper does the cutting well, 
and is designed for a self-raker, but owing to a want 
of sufficient experience with its use, or of mechanical 
skill on the part of its inventor, it does not do the 
raking in a propermanner. The committee, however, 
are of the opinion that it can be tmade an excellent 
machine. The raker is combined with the reel which | 
bends on the grain, and is quite a simple and ingeni- | 
ous invention. It is commonly made to rake off be- 
hind, but it is also designed to deliver on the side, by | 
the attachment of a revolving apron. This, however, | 
was not done in the presence of the committee. Itis| 
sold at $100 to $120. 

No. 11. B. Smith’s Reaper, like the other from III- | 
inois, is something of a novelty. The forward part of | 
the machine is attached to the forewheels of a com-| 
mon farm wagon. In other respects it does not differ | 
very materially from other machines. The raker' 
stands on the back part of the platform and rakes off | 
at the side. Where the grain stood well, and with | 
careful driving, it did pretty fair work. 


MOWING MACHINES. 

No. 2. McCormick’s Mowing Machine is the same | 
as his reaper, only changed by removing the platform | 
and setting it to run closer to the ground. For some 
reason not explained to the committee, it did not work 
satisfactorily at this trial, frequently requiring the | 
weight of one or two men on the machine to keep the | 
knives close enough to the ground. 

No. 3. Purviance’s Mower is also of the combined 
or convertible kind, being only his Reaper with the | 
platform removed, and the running parts placed nearer 
the ground. These alterations are very easily made | 
with this machine, and it worked quite fairly as a| 
mower ; still was not as good as the machines con- | 
structed only for mowing, and the committee do not | 
feel warranted in recommending a premium for “com-| 
bination” machines, as in their op'nion no machine 
will do both kinds of work so perfectly as those made 


Its width of swath is! 
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expressly foreach. They would suggest that where 


|a farmer does not feel able to buy both a Reaping and 


a Mowing machine, that he should unite with a neigh- 

bor, and one buy a Reaper and the other a Mower. 
Smith’s (Illinois) Mower was also of the combina- 

tion kind. It came into the field too late to have a 


| fair trial, and was impertectly adjusted in some of its 


parts, so that it failed to do good work. 

No. 5. Hussey’s Mower, like his Reaper, is quite 
simple in its construction, and consequently not liable 
to get out of order. It didits work well, and like the 
Reaper, requires a team of three or four horses. 

No. 9. Castle’s Mower is a very creditable machine 
—quite new, as yet, and needing some improvement 
in the way of securing greater strength and durability. 
It has a ree] to bend on the grass, cuts very smooth 
and clean, and is of light draft. It cuts with two 
series of knives attached to a double crank, working 
The committee, without further experi- 
ment, have some doubts as to the successful operation 
ofthis form of knives, when they become a little dull. 

No. 12. Ketchum’s Mowing Machine, though nam- 
ed last, was the first to enter the field, and its perform- 
ance, as a whole, was not quite equalled by any of its 
competitors. It is also the most simple and durable 
in its construction, and quite easy of draught, requir- 
ing a team of two ordinary horses. Its cost is $110. 

Sime Drart. The position of the driving wheel 
upon Densmore’s and Seymour & Morgan’s Reaping 
and Ketchum’s Mowing machines, is such as to bal- 
ance the resistance ; and under ordina’y circumstances, 
obviate the inconvenience of side draft, even when 
driven with a single team. 

RULES FOR JUDGING OF THE COMPARATIVE 
THE DIFFERENT MACHINES. 

The committee, according to previous advertise- 
ment, were governed by the following rules in making 
their awards, and deciding upon the comparative merits 
of the several machines, viz.: 

1. Which machine cuts the grain or grass in the 
best manner. 

2. Which does the most work in a given time. 

3. Which leaves the grain in the best order for 
TT 

Which causes the least waste. 

5. Which is the best adapted for uneven surface. 

6. Which is the least liable to get out of repair. 

7. Which is the least cost. 

8. Which requires the least power to drive the 
machine. 

9. Which requires the least manual labor. 

10. Which is the best adapted for stony or stumpy 
ground. 

Whichever of the machines so tried, has, combined, 
the greatest number of the above qualifications, in 
the opinion of a majority of the committee, to be pro- 


MERITS OF 


| nounced the best machine. 


The committee in deciding upon the above qualifi- 
|cations, as found in the several machines, took 
/a vote upon each rule separately, to see which of the 
machines was first or best in regard to that point; and 
if several were thought to be alike good, they were so 
set down. In these decisions, the votes of the com- 
| mittee were unanimous. 


COMPARISON OF REAPING MACHINES, 


Rule 1. Which machine cuts the grain in the best 


| manner — Hussey’s, Densmore’s, Seymour & Mor- 


gan’s, McCormick’s, Purviance’s : 
equal. 
9 


all nearly or quite 


Which does the most work in a given time — Mc- 
Cormick’s, Densmore’s, Purviance’s. Others that cut 
a little narrower swath were regarded as nearly if 
not quite equal under this head, owing to their greater 
speed. 
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3. Which leaves the ggain in the best order for bind- 
ing — Densmore’s, Purviance’s, Hussey’s. 

4. Which causes the least waste — Hussey’s, Purvi- 
ance’s, Densmore’s. 

5. Which is the best adapted for uneven surface — 
Seymour & Morgan’s; but those above named very 
near as good. 


6. Which is the least liable to get out of order —Hus- 


sey’s, with Seymour & Morgan’s next. 
7. Which is the least cost — Hussey’s. 
8. Which requires the least power to drive the ma- 


chine — Seymour & Morgan’s, and Densmore’s. 


9. Which requires the least manual labor — Dens- 
more’s. 


10. Which is the best adapted for stony or stumpy 


ground — Hussey’s, McCormick’s, Purviance’s, Sey- 
mour & Morgan’s, Densmore’s ; alike. 

Premiums —The committee recommend that the 
State Board award a Gold Medal, as first premium, for 
Densmore’s Rearinc Macuine, by Warder & Brokaw, 
Springfield, O.; and a Silver Medal, as second premi- 
um, for Hussey’s Improvep Rearinc Macuine, by 
Minturn, Allen & Co., Urbana, O. 

COMPARISON OF MOWING MACHINES. 

Rule 1. Which machine cuts the grass in the best, 
manner — Ketchum’s, and Castle’s. 

2. Which does the most work in a given time—Ketch- | 
um’s, and Hussey’s. 

5. Which is the best adapted for uneven surface —| 
Ketchum’s. 

6. Which is the least liable to get out of repair —| 
Ketchum’s and Hussey’s. 

8. Which requires the least power to drive the ma- 
chine — Castle’s. 

9. Which requires the least manual labor — Ketch-' 
um’s and Castle’s. 

10. Which is the best adapted for stony or stumpy | 
ground — Ketchum’s and Hussey’s. | 

Premiums. The committee recommend that the 
Board award a Gold Medal, as first premium, for 
Ketcnum’s Mowinc Macnine, by Howard & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; and a Silver Medal, as second premi- 
um, for Hussry’s MacuIne. 

The committee feel that there is much credit due} 
the officers of the Clark and Madison Agricultural 
Society, for their prompt and efficient aid in making! 
the necessary preparation for the trial of Reapers and | 
Mowers at Springfield; and also to certain individ-| 
uals for furnishing grain to try the experiment upon, | 
and horses to work the machines, and for their con-| 
stant attention to the wants of the committee, the! 
exhibitors, and spectators throughout ; and further, to| 
the marshal, assistant marshal, and police, for their| 
efforts to preserve order and give all an opportunity to 
see and be satisfied. 

The operation of Haying and Harvesting machines 
was comparatively new to a large portion of those in| 
attendance, and a portion of the committee had pre-| 
viously enjoyed only limited opportunities for observing 
the practical working of most of the principles involv- | 
ed. All were very strongly impressed with the im-| 
portance of such labor saving machinery in agriculture, 
thus enabling the farmer to secure a large crop, at the 
right time, with unprecedented despatch, and also with | 
less waste than usually attends the ordinary manual | 
labor methods. 

The committee have full confidence in recommend- | 
ing these machines to the farmers of Ohio, believing | 
that their use in the harvest field will give general | 
satisfaction, and lead to improved modes of husbandry, 
alike economical and profitable. They would also 
urge upon manufacturers the great importance of so} 
thoroughly constructing their implements as to obviate 
complaint, for which too frequent cause is given, of 
breakage or derangement of working parts, by which 
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| much time is lost in repairs, and the credit of the ma- 
|chine nota little damaged. The timber should be 

chosen of the most durable kind, the smaller irons 
, should be carefully wrought, not cast, and the general 
, workmanship of a good and substantial finish. 


J. T. Pucstey, Convenience, Fayette co. 
A. Wanppte, South Charleston, Clark co. 
Wm. Hunt, Urbana, Champaign co. 

} Joun Kerrer, Bell Brook, Greene co. 

Dan’t McLean, Washington C. H., Fay. co. 
Joun S. Hatt, Columbus. 


7 eee — 


Compliments of the 


“xhibitors. 


At the close of the trial of Reaping machines, the 
| following testimonial was signed by all the Exhibitors 
| that had not left the ground at the time: 


Near SprinGFiexp, O., July 2, 1852. 
The undersigned, Exhibitors of Reaping and Mow- 
ing machines, respectfully present their acknowledg- 
ments to the members of the Awarding Committee, 
for their endeavors to afford a fa’r and impartial trial 


' of our machines, and for their courteous and honora- 


ble deportment towards us during the trial. 
Seymour, Morcan & Co., Brockport, N. Y. 
Pautmer & WILLIAMs, do. 
Minturn, ALLEN & Co., Urbana, O. 
Howarp & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Warper & Brokaw, Springfield, O. 
Hatcu, WuitEtey & Co., = do. 
B. Smitu, Batavia, Il. 
A. J. Purviance, Warrenton, O. 


2 oe 


Flax Crop in Ohio--Market for Fiax Straw=-Claus- 
sen’s Flax Cotton. 


While at Springfield last week, a sample of flax 
stalks, very long and fine, was presented to us by Mr. 
John Kugler of Clermont county (near Milford), who 
informed us that there are 200 acres of flax now grow- 
ing in his immediate neighborhood. He is desirous, 


|in common with many others of our subscribers, of 


learning whether there is now, or likely to be soon, 
any demand for flax straw, after the seed is thrashed 
off, sufficient to compensate farmers for the trouble of - 
saving it. 

We have received several inquiries of the same kind 
from other parts of Ohio, also from Indiana, of late, 
and we regret that it is notin our power to give a more 
definite and satisfactory answer. 

Owing to the scarcity of capital, and the want of 
practical knowledge on the subject, nothing has as 
yet been done towards the introduction of Claussen’s 
process of flax cotton manufactory in Ohio, or the ad- 
joining States, as far as we can learn, though it has 
been announced that the patent has been sold for sev- 
eral of the western, as well as most of the eastern 
States. It is also stated that Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, 
of Indiana, has now 500 acres of flax growing, the 
straw of which he designs for this kind of manufactory. 

We should be glad if the agents of the patentee, or 
any other persons interested, would inform us whether 
the Right for Ohio, Indiana, &c., has been sold, and if 
so, who are the purchasers, and where is it to be ex- 
pected that manufactories will be established; also, 
whether there is any present demand for the flax straw, 
or the half dressed flax, that is worth the attention of 
farmers in these parts. 

At Newton Falls, Trumbull county, Ohio, there is 
an establishment (by Hicerns & Appotr) for breaking 
and dressing flax, which has been doing considerable 
business for several years past. In answer to a letter 
from us, asking information in regard to their purchase 
of flax straw, d&c., they wrote as follows: 
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Newton Fatts, O., March, 1850. 

Messrs. Batenam & Harris—Gents :—Y ours, ma- 
king some inquiries in regard to our flax business, is 
received, and we cheerfully answer your inquiries. 

We buy most of our flax straw ready [slightly] rot- 
ted. The amount of labor required to rot it, is not 
great, as it is simply spread out like hay, after the seed 
is tramped off, and if the weather is favorable [show- 
ery], it will not require turning more than twice or 
three times. It frequently gets sufficiently rotted be- 
fore the seed is taken off. We work scme that is not 
rotted at all, but not from choice, as the fibre does not 
sell so readily nor for as good prices, and requires much 
more work in cleaning. We pay $4 per ton for good 
straw, and have bought since last April about five 
hundred tons. 

The lint is mostly used for making wrapping paper, 
though some of the best is used for printing paper. It 
makes a very strong article. 

We have never seen Mr. Clemen’s machine for 
dressing unrotted flax, but have been corresponding with 
him in regard to it, and if we can get farmers to pull 
their flax and sell to us for prices that we can afford 
to pay, think we shall get one another season. We 
find, however, that most of the farmers seem to prefer 
to mow and sell their flax as they now do, as it wants 
harvesting at a time when labor is scarce, and those 
that have large farms and raise the most wish to get it 
off their hands the quickest and easiest way. Another 
difficulty is in getting off the seed. If the crop is 
mowed the seed can be tramped off with horses ; but 
if pulled, it cannot be got off in that way. If flax 


it would be of great benefit to the flax business. 
Respectfully, yours, 
Hiaeins & Axport. 


PULLING FLAX BY MACHINERY has long been prac- 
ticed with success in central or western New York. 
We have seen a machine for the purpose on exhibi- 
tion, but cannot speak with certainty of its perform- 
ance, or cost, &c. Wi!l not our friend Samuel Wil- 
liams of Waterloo, favor us with information on this 


there ! 

We are fully of the opinion that with proper ma- 
chinery, and a very moderate outlay of capital, quite 
profitable business could be done in the way of dress- 
ing out coarse flax from the unrotted straw, for the use 
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could be pulled with a machine (and why could it not), | 


subject, also in regard to the sale and use of flax straw | 


Vou. VIII. 


flax for spinning, it was necessary to pull it before 
‘seeding, or, when allowed to seed, the straw was 
thrown away as useless ; but by the Claussen process, 
jboth straw and seed are equally valuable, and the old 
mode of pulling can be substituted by mowing or by 
the reaping machine.” ° * * * 

“The quantity of linen goods imported into this 
country in the form of shirtings, drillings, ducks, thread, 
&c., is hardly credible, as well as of linseed for crush- 
ing, and linseed-oil, &c. Now, while provided with so 
bountiful a soil as this country is blessed with, and 
having no rack-rents to pay, as the English and Irish 
furmers have, I see no reason why we should not be 
exporters rather than importers of the above-mentioned 
articles. The quantity of oil-cake alone which Eng- 
land would purchase of us, would amount to several 
million dollars. 

“It is with pleasure we look round and see the few 
|Linen Thread Factories that have sprung up in the 
States of New York and Connecticut within the past 
year or two. There is F. W. Farnam & Co., of Co- 
hoes, who received a gold medal from the American 
Institute for Tailor’s Thread, at the last Fair; the 
Lancaster Company ; Willimantic Linen Company, 
whose Shoe Threads surpass any imported ; Smith, 
Dove & Co., Andover, Massachusetts, and several 
other Shoe Thread manufactories ; all of whom depend 
more or less on European countries for supplies of 
Flax. A company has been recently organized for 
manufacturing Linen Fabrics at Fall River, with a 
capital of $500,000, and it is to be hoped many more 
will follow their example. 

“ No person who has seen the samples of Flax Cot- 
ton exhibited by Mr. E. G. Roberts, 68 Pine street, 
|(one of the proprietors of Chevalier Claussen’s patent 
| for this country) as well as of Cloths, Hosiery, &c., 
|manufactured therefrom in connection with wool and 
with cotton, and by itself, but will be at once con- 
vinced of the feasibility of carrying out the Claussen 
process in the United States, and becoming indepen- 
jdent of foreign importations of the coarser kinds of 
|Linen Goods, and the adaptation of flax Cotton to 
| mix with wool or cotton.” * * * 
“'The profits to be obtained from the preparation of 
| Flax Cotton are such as to offer the greatest induce- 
‘ments for persons to embark in the undertaking, as 
shown in the following estimate of the costs of produc- 
tion and value of the article : 





of rope and bagging makers, paper makers, &c. We_| — = shes og r #10, - - $50 00 
would advise our friends in Clermont county, and oth- | = - 8 cited 7 . “q and In- ~—" 
ers where flax straw is plenty, to make particular | terest on Capital invested, - ~- - 
inquiries in regard to tuis matter before they decide to | 8110 0 
allow the straw to be wasted. 

Claussen’s Flax Cotton Manufactory is now in sisi One ton of Flax Cotton, at 10c. per lb. 200 00 
cessful operation in England, Ireland, and several other | reap ae 
countries in Europe, and we presume will soon be in| Profiton one ton, - - - - - $90 00 


this country (see articles on this subject in our last} “In England, where they have to pay at the rate of 


year’s volume). E. G. Roberts and Allen Cameron, 
of New York, proprietors of the patent for this country, 
have sold the right for a large number of States. We 
make the following extracts from a recent pamphlet 
issued by Mr. Cameron: 

“The subject of Flax Culture in the United States, 
and its preparation by the Chevalier Claussen process 
for spinning on cotton and woolen machinery, engross- 
es at presenta considerable share of attention amongst 
nearly all classes of the community. 

« Hitherto we have been dependent on foreign impor- 


from $15 to $20 per ton, the cost of production is only 
6c., and the market value of it in the prepared state is 
| 12c., leaving a profit of 100 per cent. 

| ©] am credibly informed that abundance of Flax 
| Straw can be hadin Ohio at $5 per ton. When 
| farmers find it profitable for them to raise Flax on ac- 
‘count of the seed alone, and place no value upon the 
| straw, I think it would be within bounds to base our 
| calculations on obtaining straw for Flax Cotton purpo- 
| ses at #5. You will perceive that in the above state- 
|ment I value Flax Straw at $10, which is the maxi- 


tations for supplies of both the raw and manufactured | ™UM price paid for it in this neighborhood.” 

article. The immense amount of labor expended on| In Mrzton Townsnir, Miami County, there is an 
flax, from the time it is sown till it is prepared for | establishment recently formed, we believe, for manu- 
spinning on flax machinery, has been such as to pre-| facturing ropes from flax, by machinery ; and one of 
clude the possibility of raising it to advantage in com-|the proprietors informs us that they find difficulty in 
petition with the foreign. Formerly, when raising| properly “dew rotting” the flax straw, especially after 
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being mowed and the seed tramped out—which is the 
condition in which they wish to buy it. They ask for 
information upon this point. We published an article 
or two upon this subject last year, derived from foreign 
experience. We should be pleased to hear from some 
one who has had experience in the business of rotting 
flax in this climate. At the same time, we would sug- 
gest that perhfps our Miami friends can avoid the diffi- 
culties they experience by obtaining machinery which 
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| Indiana State Fair. 

The Executive Committee of the State Agricultural 
Society decided, on yesterday, to hold the State Fair 
at Indianapolis, on the 19th, 20th and 21st of October 
next. The State reserve in the western part of the 
city, commonly known as the military grounds, has 
been selected as the place. The grounds will be 

| put in order, and all the necessary buildings erected, 
| under the supervision of William T. Dennis, of Rich- 


will break the flax well enough for their use without | mond, Ia., who has been appointed general superin- 
much, if any rotting. 


| tendent.— Indiana State Sentinel. 


TI ANIM . > 
SMITHUS ENGLISH HORSE RAKE. 


This is the most approved form of horse rake 
known in England. It is called Smith’s Patent, 
but which of the numerous members of the Smith 
family claims to be its inventor, we could not 
learn. We were told it was a recent invention, 
and we should think the inventor was indebted 
to Brother Jonathan for some of his ideas, consid- 
ering how nearly his rake resembles Deano’s 
and several others in this country, where they 
have been in use much longer than his has in 
England. It may be, however, that Mr. Buty 
Situ, like his cousin Joun, of this country, is a 
real original genius, and has a clear title to his 
patent; at all events, we think he has improved 

> on the Yankee, “ independent rake,” in securing 
greater simplicity and durability of construction, and by the mode of attaching the wheels separately. The 
teeth are of good elastic steel, and attached to a common axis so as to act independently of each other, 
in passing over inequalities of ground; and all are raised at once, to unload the rake, by bearing down on 
a lever purchase above. The price of these rakes in England, is $40 to $50, according to size. 








Letter from North Western Indiana. Why Farmers should keep good Sheep. 





Messrs. Batenam & Harris :—I wish for informa-| [I set down a little while this evening to inform the 
tion respecting the failure of the wheat crop in this | readers of the Cultivator a little of my success in wool 
region. Our soil is rich sandy loam, from two to eight growing, and the improvement of sheep. 
feet deep, substratum lime stone rock. Wheat suc-| [| sheared, a few weeks ago, a buck lamb of the 
ceeds well as a first crop, but afterwards is very un- | French Merino breed, near 18 months old, of my own 
certain—liable to rust, blight and mildew. From this | raising, and the fleece unwashed weighed 15 lbs. 
it appears evident to me that some essentialingredient | | have since purchased of John Campbeil, of Mid- 
in the formation of wheat is exhausted by the first crop, | dlebury, Vermont, 5 ewes of the same breed with their 
and consequently future crops must fail. I would like | fleeces upon them, and I have sheared them unwashed, 
to know, Ist., what that ingredient 1s? and 2d. In| and their fleeces weighed as follows : 18, 15, 14, 13, 
what manner it can be returned or supplied to the soil | 12} Ibs. each. I have sold the wool at a reduction of 
in sufficient quantities to render the wheat crop certain | one quarter of its weight, for being unwashed, at 40 


and profitable ! 

Clover does not succeed well on lands that are much 
worn. 

Fruit of all kinds (except the pear) yields well. The 
peach, however, is likely to be killed by the severity of 
our winters, but while it lives yields delicious fruit in 
abundance. 

I am endeavoring to introduce the Osage Orange for 
hedge into this region, but it being a new thing, it is 
rather looked upon as a Yankee notion that will make 
a stir for awhile and then pass away. But I expect 
for one to give it a fair trial, and when others are re- 
gretting their folly, I expect to be enjoying the com- 
fort and security of an everlasting fence. 

I have some wet prairie I wish to set in blue grass. 
Can it be done properly without breaking it? 

Yours, E. T. Sars. 

Marion, Jasper co., Ind., 1852. 

ReMARKS.—It is impossible to prescribe with much hope 
of success without an analysis, or at least an examination of 
soil. We apprehend, however, that there may be a deficiency 
in the phosphates, with a superabundance of some other ele- 
ments, Try a rotation of Flax, Wheat, Corn, with barn-yard 
manure, then Wheat or Oats, and lay down to grass. Flax is 
usually a good crop to precede wheat on dark sandy loam. 

We should advise to rip up the prairie sod and civilize it 





cts. per lb., as also my entire clip from about 400 
| sheep at that price. 

| Of all sheep to keep for wool and breeding, give me 
|good sheep—I mean such as bring the money back, 
| The fleeces from the above mentioned 6 sheep, have 
| sold for $26, at an average of $4,50 per fleece. Com- 
| pare this with the 2 and 3 |b. stock, at 33 and 37} cts. 
per lb., gives a difference of from $3 to $4 per fleece. 
Three French Merino bucks have been purchased in 
| young Morrow of late, which is a fair indication that 
she is taking the lead of her sister counties in the im- 
provement of sheep. 

A recent trip to Seneca county gave me satisfactory 
evidences of the spirit of enterprize and improvement 
that has already been awakened there. 

Some of the farmers in the vicinity of Melmore, who 
have some of the most fertile soil in the State, are 
stocking their farms with the best of stock of all kinds, 
and are alive to the advantages of providing good 
shelter for them during winter. 

JoserH Moser. 

Remarks —We have received with the above, half a dozen 
samples of friend Mosher’s wool, which satisfies us that his 
sheep are all that is claimed for them. Though not so silky 
as some, yet they are of a heavy-wooled kind, and of course 
most profitable until manufacturers are more discriminating in 





before putting it down to blue grass. 


their purchases —Eps, 
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The National Agricultural Convention. 


This body held its session at Washington City, ac- 
cording to previous notice. The meetings were some- 
what numerously attended by members of Congress, 
acting as delegates, with a few distinguished agricul- 
turists outside of Congress. We have watched the 
progress of this movement with much care, in hopes 
to discover some omen of practical good to the coun- 
try, but thus far we have looked in vain. After dis- 
cussing several projects for nationalizing the agricul- 
tural interests, and do‘ \g something for that which has 
been so patriotica’ alked about for the last seventy 
years, the Conve .uon could only agree to a resolu- 
tion requesting Congress to do as they pleased in the 
matter ; and while the members of that distinguished 
my body seem to feel that their first duty to the nation is, 
to manage the blind wires of a presidential campaign, 
we may safely calculate about what may be expected 
from them in the premises. 

Now, we have not taken up our pen for the purpose 


dependent position among the high powers and low 
powers of society, we shall speak out in behalf of the 
great interests of Lasor, which designing men are 
attempting to turn in partial and selfish channels, for 
their own aggrandizement. They can well afford to 
bait the people with honeyed words, so long as they 
can receive in turn a more material aid. And honey- 
ed words is all the people will get, so long as they are 
content to amuse themselves with the gilded baubles 
of promise, which in the end are found to be as false 
as the apples of Sodom. 

The reform in this matter must begin farther back. 
The working-men of the nation must lay their own 


feel that they are an entity in the body politic. It is 
useless to appeal for encouragement to Agriculture to 
a Congress which is more interested to determine the 
level of the Dead Sea, or the character of the sea- 
weeds and clams in Oceanica, than to discover and 
develop the dormant resources of their own soil ; and 
who labor with tenfold more ardor on the race-course 
for office, than in the legitimate sphere of promoting 
our national prosperity. 

The Convention has fulfilled our predictions. If, 
hereafter, the National Agricultural Society, which 
has been founded under its auspices, shall show us to 
have been false prophets, we shall gladly give the 
proper credit for it: But we further predict, that be- 


the centre of operations must be removed from the 


trol of members of Congress. 


~coo 
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of finding fault, but the time has come to call things | 
by their right names ; and occupying, as we do, an in- | 


hard hands upon the work, and make their legislators | 


fore we shail be able to chronicle this happy result, 


Bie Catr.—We notice in the Warren, Trumbull | dom occurs. : 
county papers, that our old friend W. Young, Esq., has | cimens, are among the most desirable in the country. 
a monstrous calf weighing 380 pounds, at eleven weeks | —Rochesler American, July 2. 

' 
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old. Mr. Y. seems to be stuffing him for exhibition 


|at the county fair; but if the committee award a pre- 


mium to such an over-fed animal, they are greater 
calves than we take them to be. 


Natrona Portrair GAaLtery.—Robert E. Peter 
son & Co, of Philadelphia, have undertaken a reissue 


‘of this beautiful work, which was first attempted in 


1834. This work promises to be an improvement up- 
on the previous issue ; the whole to be completed in 
forty No.’s, each containing three steel engravings, 
portraits of the most eminent persons who have occu- 
pied a place in our nationa) history, together with a 
short biogrophical sketch. Persons desiring this truly 
national work, will receive the several numbers by 
mail as published, by sending the subscription price, 
Ten Dotrars, to the Publishers, N. W. corner of 5th 
& Arch sts., Philadelphia. The whole will be com- 
pleted by the first of July 1853. 


Come out of that Tali Grass. 


Beat 1T wHo can.—M. H. Ives exhibited some 
stalks of Rye yesterday afternoon, at the Masonie 
Hall, which measured over 7 feet in length.—Cin. 
Gazette. 

Our neighbors of the Ohio Cultivator take up that 
glove. They show a bunch of Rye stalks 8 feet 3 
inches long, raised in this township. That is pretty 
steep Rye.—O. S. Journal. ; 

Warren is always ahead when it comes to agricul- 
ture. Our friend, Amos Barr, brought into our office 
on Saturday last a stalk of Rye 8 feet 85 inches in 
length. Beat that.—Lebanon Star. 

We have looked the fields through, and 8 feet 6, is 
the best we can do. So we knock under. Old War- 
ren is some Rye. 


Locan County.-—We learn by James McClure, of 
Belle Centre, that much of the corn crop in that re- 
gion was not over four inches high on the Ist of July. 


Corn Prianters.—Our friend, above, also suggests 
that Barnihll’s corn planter covers the seed too deep 
for such a cold season, and enquires if the manfactu- 
rer could not so improve the machine as to regulate 
the depth. 


MepITERRANEAN WueEAtT.—We also learn by this 
correspondent, that while the white, and some other 
varieties of wheat, have suffered very much from the 
red weevil, the Mediterranean has generally escaped. 
He thinks there will be below half an average crop. 


Soutrn Down Buckxs.—Our correspondent enquires 
where, and at what price, he can obtain South Down 


| bucks. 


Frax in Preste County.—The Eaton Register 
‘says there is more than the usual quantity in cultiva- 
tion this season in that county, and never saw flax look 
|so well. 

Last year Preble county produced 80,000 bushels of 
\flaxseed, and the crop this year will reach 100,000 
| bushels. 


| Tne Cox. proposes to spend a few days among the 
| Cultivator folks along the Valleys of the lower Mi- 
|amis, after the issue of this No. 


| Spienpip Horses ror Sate aT Auction.—We refer 
|those who are critical in the matter of Horse flesh to 


city of Washington, and from under the officious con-| the advertisement of J. Dorr, Esq., of Scottsville, by 


'which it will be seen that his fine Morgan colts are 
offered for sale. Such an opportunity to purchase sel- 
Both the breed and these individual spe- 
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‘A Visit to Madiso 





In going to, and returning from Springfield, we took 
|ja somewhat circuitous course, and traveling by our| 
own conveyance, had time to observe a few things of | 
interest along the road, though we could not stop to| 
call upon as many of our friends as we wished. 
Commencing at the village of West Jefferson, near | 
ie east line of Madison county, and at the intersec- | 
jon of the National Road with the Columbus and Cin- 
innati Railroad, we find the place assuming quite a| 
usiness aspect, especially in the vicinity of the depot, | 
pwhere two steam flouring mills have recently been | 
ected, and are busily at work; a number of good | 
iew dwellings have also been lately put up, and many 
thers painted and improved. With the large circuit | 
of fertile country which must make this place its cen-| 
tre of trade and travel, it would seem to us that it is| 
estined to take a rapid growth some day. In the | 
mean time, we hope that the citizens, or town council | 
will before long fill up that Pustic Square, (now only | 
A mud yard,) in the centre of the town, and plant it | 
with trees. It would greatly beautify the place, and 
dd more to the value of property, than many times 
Bc cost of the work—to say nothing of the benefit | 
o bealth, &c. The lands immediately around West | 
efferson are more undulating and attractive than a_| 
ew miles distant, where the oak plains or “ barrens” | 
Penerally prevail. These extend almost the entire | 
gistance on the turnpike to London, the farms being 
goostly devoted to grass and stock, where not fully oc-| 
pied with ouk trees and hazel bushes. There are,| 
owever, some very fine stock farms in this part of | 
1e county ; and after passing London, on the way to| 
outh Charleston, the country becomes very beauti-| 
ul, with some of the handsomest farms for both grass | 
nd grain that are to be found in the State. We| 
earned too, on enquiry, that lands in Madison county | 
ave within two or three years past, began to be more 
Properly appreciated by purchasers, than formerly ;| 
Still it is thought that prices of farms are lower there | 
than in most other counties, considering the quality of | 
boil and advantages of transportation, &c. ) 
Near South Charleston, we wanted to turn off a few 
files, and look at the fine Durham cattle and other | 
thoice stock of the Messrs. Pierce, Harrold, and oth- | 
prs, but the heat of the weather and want of time | 
revented. We called on our friend Elwell Pratt, for | 
qe sake of looking at the largest grafted cherry trees in 
Whio. These are three trees of the Bigarreau, or 
Yellow Spanish variety, planted by the father of the 
resent proprietor about the year 1820. They stand | 
mm an elevated slope, the soil a clayey loam, a| 
mestone gravelly sub-soil, and have borne abundance | 
of fruit almost every year. The trees are apparently 
healthy, of fine shape and proportions, and nearly | 
qual in size. We measured the largest one, and) 
ound the body four and a half feet in circum‘erence, | 
our feet from the ground! Who can show us larger | 
erry trees of grafted kinds in Ohio? Or, who will 
ay that such trees cannot be grown advantageously | 
n this climate. These trees have had no special ma- | 
uring or other advantages excepting suitable soil. | 
ir. Reeder, residing near Mr. Pratt, is growing a sup- 
ly of fruit trees, for the people of that region, but 
his nursery grounds are quite too small for his busi- 
hess. He has some good trees on hand, and is fond 
bf experimenting with fruits and flowers. He grows 
ery fine quinces, and has taken several premiums at 
airs with his fruit. 
_At Selma, our friend Dr. Wilson has surrounded 
himself with flowers and shrubbery, exciting the admi- 
ation of all passers by, and affording himself an ex- 
haustless source of recreation and exercise. His taste 
n the form of flower beds, &c., is a little of the Gothic 
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n, Greene, and Clark Counties. | or pointed ord»r, and a little more reading and travel 


would suggest improvements in several respects — 
still, in the name of the people we thank him for setting 
an example calculated to beneficially affect the com- 
munity around. 

The crops through Madiscn, and this side of Greene 


| and Clark counties, we found quite promising, with 


the exception of corn, which was so backward and 
uneven that a fair average crop cannot be expected. 
A few late pieces of wheat we found a little damaged 
by the red weevil, but the loss will not be great. Grasse 
was very abundant, and oats promised a full crop. 
Potatoes look well, and apples are very plenty. 

At Clifton, the weather above ground being too hot 
for comfort, we descended into the deep rocky gorge 
of the Littie Miami river, and spent a couple of hours 
in the shade of over-hanging cliffs, exploring the 
mossy caverns, &c., which extend for a couple of 
miles beyond that village, and served to remind us of 
our botanical and geological researches along the 
banks of the Genessee, in times gone by. 

At Yellow Springs we were unfvurtunate in not find- 
ing our friend Mr. Neff at home. We are surprised 
that while he still owns and occupies this most attrac- 
tive domain, he and his family spend most of their 
time in Cincinnati,in summer as well as winter; and 
if such is to be the case, we hope there is truth in the 
report, that this old favorite summer resort is shortly 
to be thrown open to the public again. We found 
the farm and grounds in good order, and a new barn 
more ornamental than the old dwelling. And the 
Spring — Oh, how gloriously it gushes out from the 
rocky earth! And how inviting and healthful the 
cooling draught and enticing shade, with the velvet 
turf and a fresh breeze on a hot dayin July! We are 
tempted to add, what a pity it is that the public from 
our pent up cities, are not permitted to come and 
freely recreate themselves amid these shady groves, 
and with these health-restoring waters. 

The Osage Orange hedge surrounding the premises 
at Yellow Springs, though very beautiful, was, like 
most others planted five or six years ago, allowed to 
grow up to the full height, (5 or 6 feet,) without first 
having, by sufficient time and clipping, secured a close 
and wide foundation or base; so that thin spots and 
passages for small animals may occasionally be seen 
near the ground. We are quite sure that Mr. Neff 
will guard against this error in his more recently 
planted hedges, here and on his lands in more West- 
ern States. 

Springfield, we found, had much improved during the 
past two or three years; and is now one of the most 
thriving as well as beautiful towns in Ohio. With 
the three additional railroads now in progress — ex- 
tending to Columbus, Dayton and Delaware— this 
will be an important centre and crossing place for 
travel and trade; and with such facilities, together 
with its natural advantages, excellent society, and 
beauty of location, it must be a most inviting place 
for residence. 

There are some very beautiful farms around Spring- 
field ; one of these, embracing several hundred acres, 
is owned by our friend Dr. Warder, of the Horticul 
tural Review, Cincinnati, and is offered for sale, though 
we can hardly conceive how the Doctor can bring his 
mind to part with it. The first day’s trial of Reaping 
machines was on this farm. Another beautiful farm 
is that of one of our subscribers, M. C. Cooper, Esq., 
only about a mile north of the town; and this, too, is 
offered for sale. 

Pium Cutture. Mr. Cooper devotes much atten- 
tion to fruit culture, and informed us that he has been 
quite successful in growing plums, by covering the 
whole surface of the ground four or five inches thick 
with gravel— this is in a back door yard, where it is 
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The National Agricultural Convention. 

























This body held its session at Washington City, ac- 
cording to previous notice. The meetings were some- 
what numerously attended by members of Congress, 
acting as delegates, with a few distinguished agricul- 
turists outside of Congress. We have watched the 
progress of this movement with much care, in hopes 
to discover some omen of practical good to the coun- 
try, but thus far we have looked in vain. After dis- 
cussing several projects for nationalizing the agricul- 
tural interests, and do* \g something for that which has 
been so patriotica’ <alked about for the last seventy 
years, the Conve .uon could only agree to a resolu- 
tion requesting Congress to do as they pleased in the 
matter ; and while the members of that distinguished 
body seem to feel that their first duty to the nation is, 
to manage the blind wires of a presidential campaign, | 
we may safely calculate about what may be expected 
from them in the premises. ’ 

Now, we have not taken up our pen for the purpose 
of finding fault, but the time has come to call things 
by their right names ; and occupying, as we do, an in- 
dependent position among the high powers and low 
powers of society, we shall speak out in behalf of the 
great interests of Lazor, which designing men are | 
attempting to turn in partial and selfish channels, for 
their own aggrandizement. They can well afford to 
bait the people with honeyed words, so long as they 
can receive in turn a more material aid. And honey- 
ed words is all the people will get, su long as they are | 
content to amuse themselves with the gilded baubles 
of promise, which in the end are found to be as false 
as the apples of Sodom. 

The reform in this matter must begin farther back. 
The working-men of the nation must lay their own 
hard hands upon the work, and make their legislators | 
feel that they are an entity in the body politic. It is 
useless to appeal for encouragement to Agriculture to 
a Congress which is more interested to determine the | 
level of the Dead Sea, or the character of the sea- | 
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old. Mr. Y. seems to be stuffing him for exhibition 
jat the county fair; but if the committee award a pre- 
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mium to such an over-fed animal, they are greater 
calves than we take them to be. 


NationaL Portrait Gattery.—Robert E. Peter 
son & Co, of Philadelphia, have undertaken a reissue 


‘of this beautiful work, which was first attempted in 


1834. This work promises to be an improvement up- 
on the previous issue ; the whole to be completed in 
forty No.’s, each containing three steel engravings, 
portraits of the most eminent persons who have occu- 
pied a place in our nationa) history, together with a 
short biogrophical sketch. Persons desiring this truly 
national work, will receive the several numbers by 
mail as published, by sending the subscription price, 
Ten Dottars, to the Publishers, N. W. corner of 5th 
& Arch sts., Philadelphia. The whole will be com- 
pleted by the first of July 1853. 


Come out of that Tali Grass. 


Beat 1T wno can.—M. H. Ives exhibited some 
stalks of Rye yesterday afternoon, at the Masonic 
Hall, which measured over 7 feet in length.—Cin. 
Gazette. 

Our neighbors of the Ohio Cultivator take up that 
glove. They show a bunch of Rye stalks 8 feet 3 
inches long, raised in this township. That is pretty 
steep Rye.—O. S. Journal. 

Warren is always ahead when it comes to agricul- 
ture. Our friend, Amos Barr, brought into our office 
on Saturday last a stalk of Rye 8 feet 84 inches in 
length. Beat that.—Lebanon Star. 

We have looked the fields through, and 8 feet 6, is 
the best we can do. So we knock under. Old War- 
ren is some Rye. 


Locan County.-—We learn by James McClure, of 
Belle Centre, that much of the corn crop in that re- 
gion was not over four inches high on the Ist of July. 


Corn Pranters.—Our friend, above, also suggests 
that Barnihll’s corn planter covers the seed too deep 
for such a cold season, and enquires if the manfactu- 
rer could not so improve the machine as to regulate 
the depth. 


MepirerraneaN Wueat.—We also learn by this 
correspondent, that while the white, and some other 
varieties of wheat, have suffered very much from the 
red weevil, the Mediterranean has generally escaped. 
He thinks there will be below half an average crop. 


Sourn Down Bucxs.—Our correspondent enquires 
where, and at what price, he can obtain South Down 


| bucks. 


Fiax 1n Preste County.—The Eaton Register 


weeds and clams in Oceanica, than to discover and/|says there is more than the usual quantity in cultiva- 

develop the dormant resources of their own soil ; and | tion this season in that county, and never saw flax look 

who labor with tenfold more ardor on the race-course | so well. 

for office, than in the legitimate sphere of promoting| Last year Preble county produced 80,000 bushels of 

our national prosperity. flaxseed, and the crop this year will reach 100,000 
The Convention has fulfilled our predictions. If,! bushels. 

hereafter, the National Agricultural Society, which | a aa 

has been founded under sme og shall ae us to| , PHE Cot. proposes — 2. few ~~ —- My 

have been false prophets, we shall gladly give the | Cultivator mang tice. | ie No eys of the 

proper credit for it: But we further predict, that be- | *™i8, after the issue of this No. 


fore we shail be able to chronicle this happy result,| Spirxpip Horses ror Sate aT Auction.—We refer 
the centre of operations must be removed from the|those who are critical in the matter of Horse flesh to 
city of Washington, and from under the officious con- | the advertisement of J. Dorr, Esq., of Scottsville, by 
trol of members of Congress. which it will be seen that his fine Morgan colts are 
— offered for sale. Such an opportunity to purchase sel- 
Bic Catr.—We notice in the Warren, Trumbull | dom occurs. Both the breed and these individual spe- 
county papers, that our old friend W. Young, Esq., has | cimens, are among the most desirable in the country. 
a monstrous calf weighing 380 pounds, at eleven weeks | —Rochesler American, July 2. 
' 
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A Visit to Madison, Greene, and Clark Counties. | or pointed ord»r, and a little more reading and travel 


; j ae would suggest improvements in several respects — 
In going to, and returning from Springfield, we took | still, in the name of the people we thank him for setting 
a somewhat circuitous course, and traveling by our} an example calculated to beneficially affect the com- 
own conveyance, had time to observe a few things of | munity around. . 

interest along the road, though we could not stop to| The crops through Madiscn, and this side of Greene 
call upon as many of our friends as we wished. 3 


j and Clark counties, we found quite promising, with 
Commencing at the village of West Jefferson, near | the exception of corn, which was so backward and 
the east line of Madison county, and at the intersec-| uneven that a fair average crop cannot be expected. 
tion of the National Road with the Columbus and Cin- | A few late pieces of wheat we found a little damaged 
cinnati Railroad, we find the place assuming quite a| by the re d weevil, but the loss will notbe great. Grass 


business aspect, especially in the vicinity of the depot,| was very abundant, and oats promised a full crop. 


where two steam flouring mills have recently been | 
erected, and are busily at work; a number of good | 
new dwellings have also been lately put up, and many 
others painted and improved. With the large circuit | 
of fertile country which must make this place its cen- | 
tre of trade and travel, it would seem to us that it is| 
destined to take a rapid growth some day. In the | 
mean time, we hope that the citizens, or town council | 
will before long fill up that Pustic Square, (now only 
a mud yard,) in the centre of the town, and plant it| 
with trees. It would greatly beautify the place, and 
add more to the value of property, than many times 
the cost of the work—to say nothing of the benefit 
to bealth, &c. The lands immediately around West | 
Jefferson are more undulating and attractive than a| 
few miles distant, where the oak plains or “ barrens” | 
generally prevail. These extend almost the entire | 
distance on the turnpike to London, the farms being 
mostly devoted to grass and stock, where not fully oc- 
cupied with oak trees and hazel bushes. There are, | 
however, some very fine stock farms in this part of| 
the county ; and after passing London, on the way to | 
South Charleston, the country becomes very beauti- 
ful, with some of the handsomest farms for both grass | 
and grain that are to be found in the State. We| 
learned too, on enquiry, that lands in Madison county | 
have within two or three years past, began to be more | 
properly appreciated by purchasers, than formerly | 
still it is thought that prices of farms are lower there | 
than in most other counties, considering the quality of | 


Potatoes look well, and apples are very plenty. 

At Clifton, the weather above ground being too hot 
for comfort, we descended into the deep rocky gorge 
of the Littie Miami river, and spent a couple of hours 
in the shade of over-hanging cliffs, exploring the 
mossy caverns, &c., which extend for a couple of 
miles beyond that village, and served to remind us of 
our botanical and geological researches along the 
banks of the Genessee, in times gone by. 

At Yellow Springs we were unfortunate in not find- 
ing our friend Mr. Neff at home. We are surprised 
that while he still owns and occupies this most attrac- 
tive domain, he and his family spend most of their 
time in Cincinnati,in summer as well as winter ; and 
if such is to be the case, we hope there is truth in the 
report, that this old favorite summer resort is shortly 
to be thrown open to the public again. We found 
the farm and grounds in good order, and a new barn 
more ornamental than the old dwelling. And the 
Srrinc — Oh, how gloriously it gushes out from the 
rocky earth! And how inviting and healthful the 
cooling draught and enticing shade, with the velvet 
turf and a fresh breeze on a hot dayin July! We are 
tempted to add, what a pity it is that the public from 
our pent up cities, are not permitted to come and 
freely recreate themselves amid these shady groves, 
and with these health-restoring waters. 

The Osage Orange hedge surrounding the premises 
at Yellow Springs, though very beautiful, was, like 
most others planted five or six years ago, allowed to 


oil and advantages of transportation, &c. | grow up to the full height, (5 or 6 feet,) without first 
Near South Charleston, we wanted to turn off a few having, by sufficient time and clipping, secured a close 
miles, and look at the fine Durham cattle and other | and wide foundation or base; so that thin spots and 


, choice stock of the Messrs. Pierce, Harrold, and oth-| passages for small animals may occasionally be seen 


ers, but the heat of the weather and want of time | near the ground. We are quite sure that Mr. Neff 
prevented. We called on our friend Elwell Pratt, for| will guard against this error in his more recently 
the sake of looking at the largest grafted cherry trees in| planted hedges, here and on his lands in more West- 
Ohio. These are three trees of the Bigarreau, or | ern States. 

Yellow Spanish variety, planted by the father of the| Springfield, we found, had much improved during the 
present proprietor about the year 1820. They dann! past two or three years; and is now one of the most 
on an elevated slope, the soil a clayey loam, a| thriving as well as beautiful towns in Ohio. With 





' limestone gravelly sub-soil, and have borne abundance | the three additional railroads now in progress — ex- 


of fruit almost every year. The trees are apparently | tending to Columbus, Dayton and Delaware— this 
healthy, of fine shape and proportions, and nearly | will be an important centre and crossing place for 
equal in size. We measured the largest one, and | travel and trade; and with such facilities, together 
found the body four and a half feet in circum ‘erence, | With its natural advantages, excellent society, and 
four feet from the ground! Who can show us larger! beauty of location, it must be a most inviting place 


| in the form of flower beds, &c., is a little of the Gothic 


cherry trees of grafted kinds in Ohio? Or, who will 
say that such trees cannot be grown advantageously | 
in this climate. These trees have had no special ma- | 
nuring or other advantages excepting suitable soil. | 
Mr. Reeder, residing near Mr. Pratt, is growing a sup- 
ply of fruit trees, for the people of that region, but 
his nursery grounds are quite too small for his busi- 
ness. He has some good trees on hand, and is fond 
of experimenting with fruits and flowers. He grows 
very fine quinces, and has taken several premiums at 
fairs with his fruit. 

_At Selma, our friend Dr. Wilson has surrounded 
himself with flowers and shrubbery, exciting the admi- 
ration of all passers by, and affording himself an ex- 
haustless source of recreation and exercise. His taste 





for residence. 

There are some very beautiful farms around Spring- 
field ; one of these, embracing several hundred acres, 
is owned by our friend Dr. Warder, of the Horticul 
tural Review, Cincinnati, and is offered for sale, though 
we can hardly conceive how the Doctor can bring his 
‘aind to part with it. The first day’s trial of Reaping 
machines was on this farm. Another beautiful farm 
is that of one of our subscribers, M. C. Cooper, Esq., 
only about a mile north of the town; and this, too, is 
offered for sale. 

Pium Cutture. Mr. Cooper devotes much atten- 
tion to fruit culture, and informed us that he has been 
quite successful in growing plums, by covering the 
whole surface of the ground four or five inches thick 
with gravel— this is in a back door yard, where it is 
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tramped hard; and we are not quite sure whether the 


gravel would preve effectual as a protection against | 
the curculio, except where tramped or rolled frequent- 
The effect of course is similar to that of a pave- | 


ly. 
ment, which many have tried with success; and if 
gravel will serve the purpose as well, it is certainly a 
valuable discovery ; and even if occasional rolling 
should be necessary where not sfficiently trodden, it 
would be cheerfully performed by many. 

Mitts and Macnine Suops are quite numerous about 
Springfield. Among these, we visited the manufac- 
tory of Pitts’ Threshers and Separators, and found a 
number of hands engaged in making and repairing 
these valuable machines, but learned that Mr. Pitts 
was absent at Buffalo, N. Y., where he has another 
manufactory which occupies most of his time. At 
Lagonda Mills, a couple of miles north east of the 
town, we found the machine shop of Messrs. Warder 
& Brokaw, where the Densmore (premium) Reaping 
machine is manufactured, together with a host of other 
approved agricultural machines, such as wheat drills, 
corn planters, cultivators, straw cutters, horse rakes, 
&c. We understand it is the intention of the pro- 
prietors to greatly enlarge their establishment the 
present year, so as to enable them tosupply the rapidly 
increasing demand for such machines. 

The nursery of J. T. Warder & Brother, just east 
of town on the National Road, is deserving of notice, 
though not as extensive as we expected to find, having 
before learned that many of their trees were sold in 
Cincinnati. We wonder that the people of Clark and 
Champaign counties do not call for as many trees as 
they can supply, in addition to the other two or three 
nurserymen in that region. 

A fine show of Cuerrres wes made at the house of 
our friends the Warders, during our stay, by Mr. 
Elliott, of Cleveland, who came to attend the trial of 
Reapers, ai.d brought them from his own, and Dr. 
Kirtland’s, gardens, comprising a dozen or more vari- 
eties —several of them Dr. Kirtland’s new seedlings. 
This was an unexpected treat for us and others present 
— among whom was our old friend, Mr. Ellwanger, 
of the Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., whom 
we were happy in meeting at our “Oak Cottage” a 
few days before. He seemed to enjoy this, his first, 
visit to the Buckeye State very well, and we hope he 
may cai! again. ; 

Returninc Home by the National Road, we found 
the wheat crop generally good; only a few late fields 
damaged by the “weevil.” The corn crop is very un- 
even, and some fields abandoned as not worth tillage. 
The hay crop is very good, and oats, potatoes, and 
apples promise well. We notice that quite a large 
portion of the grazing lands on the Oak plairs in 
Madison county, are badly overrun with hazel bushes ; 


’ 


can there not be a machine of the reaper kind invent- | 


ed for cutting these? 
: At Vienna Cross Roads we found that our old friend 
George Smith had sold his farm and his long wooled 


sheep and other stock, to Mr. Joseph Loxley, a young | 


English farmer, who intends to breed and rear import- 
ed farm stock of various kinds, for sale. We had not 


time to go and see his animals, nor the choice lot of | 


long-wooled sheep belonging to friend Browning on 
the South Charleston road, eight miles from Springfield. 


— 





_ o_ 


Crors 1n CLermMont.— Harvesting in this region has | 
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Sheep Speculations. 
No. II. 

At his first importation of Merinos in 1802, Col 
Humphrey imported two breeds, one of which, in size, 
form, and quality of its wool, and color of its yolk—it 
being of a blueish white cast—answers precisely to the 
description of the Montarco breed ; and doubtless wae 
from that cavana. The Montarcos are of a size small- 
er than the Paular, Guadaloupe, and Negretti breeds; 
but the annual growth of the staple upon them is about 
the same—being about two inches—and their wool is 
of the same fineness. The Montarcos have short 
heads and short thick legs, with very broad round 
heavy bodies, heavier than those of the Escurial breed, 
and are a very superior, hardy, soft-wooled breed of 
sheep. 

The other kind of Merinos imported by Col. Hum. 
phrey, is known by the name of the short wooled breed. 
It is not known from what cavana they were taken, 
and of course their true name is unknown. Their 
wool is shorter than that of any other breed which has 
been imported into the United States, the annual 
growth of its staple being about 1} inches. Its yolk 
is of the same color as that of the Montarco, and the 
wool of the same fineness ; but in point of softness, it 
is decidedly superior to that of any other breed, except 
the Escurial or Saxon breed. Their wool is far more 
compact upon their bodies than upon any other breed 
which has been imported to this country. Their heads 
and necks are rather short, with legs about as long as 
those of the Guadaloupe breed, and with very round 
compact bodies, of about the same size as of the Gua- 
daloupe. The excellence of their forms and the ex- 
tensive thickness of their wool, are such that they have 
been crossed very advantageously with coarse wooled 
sheep, and for that purpose no other breed is superior 
to them. 

These two kinds of Merinos were brought into Bea- 
ver county, Pennsylvania, soon after their importation, 
hy Mr. Stone, who lived at the mouth of Big Beaver. 
They afterwards fell into the hands of Enoch Marvin, 
Esq., of Little Beaver, in the same county. Soon af- 
terwards Dr. Bassy Detmer Muller brought from Ger- 
many two or three sheep. The progeny of these 


sheep also came afterwards into the hands of Mr.j 


Marvin; but his stock consisted principally of the 
short wooled breed for which he had a fancy, as being 
the most profitable, and by hitn were widely diffused 
through northern Ohio and north western Pennsylva- 
nia. Also, in the early settlement of Stark county, 
Mr. Rotch, from Connecticut, took another parcel of 
the short wooled breed to Massillon in that county. 
Some of Col. Humphrey’s sheep were also taken to, 
or near Marietta, about the same time. 

The third kind of black top Merinos, which were 
\brought to Ohio, were of the Negretti breed. They 
were purchased at the Eastward, by Mr. Dickinson, 
and by him brought to Steubenville. From thence 
they were extensively diffused through south eastern 
‘Ohio and south western Pennsylvania. Eventually, 
‘they were crossed by him with the spurious Saxon 
breed; but still the Negretti blood strongly predomi- 
inated in his flock. The best part of his flock after- 
‘wards fell into the hands of Mr. Adam Hildebrand of 
| Massillon, who also sold them abroad far and near. 
This Negretti breed is distinguished for the even 





fairly opened. As far as we can learn, wheat is of | fineness of its wool—it beirg rearly as fine upon theit 
the first quality in yield and every other respect. | thighs and bellies as upon their backs. In this respect, 
Small grains are generally very good. Grasses have | no other breed which has been imported into the Uni- 
never been better. Corn was planted late, and some lted States. is so very perfect. Their wool is soft and 
was re-planted, and has been quite backward until re-| well covered with yolk, which is white, and when 
cently it has come rapidly forward. We hear no com- | opened upon their backs, the wool appears of a beat 
plaints of a scarcity of laborers to secure the incoming | tifully white, glossy color. The hair upon the faces 
crops.— Clermont Cour. | of the rams, while they are youngerly, is very short 
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and the best of them show the carnation color of their 
skins on their faces so strongly that they appear very 
nearly of a pink color, and their faces are very beauti- 
ful. As to form—their heads, necks, and legs are 
rather long, and their bodies are more slab-sided than 
those of any other breed yet imported to this country ; 
though occasionally some splendid rams are to be seen 
among them. Mr. Dickinson’s ram, Bolivar, is well 
remembered ; and about 15 years ago Mr. Hildebrand 
presented to Dr. Stough, of Columbiana county, the 
most beautiful ram of this breed which I ever beheld 
of any breed of Merinos whatever. This breed, when 
kept distinct from other breeds of black top Merinos, 
produces a most excellent quality and a good quantity 
of wool, and are a hardy breed, though not so easily 
wintered as some other breeds. When crossed with 
coarse wool sheep, their progeny are apt to be too long 
in the leg and badly shaped for profit. When crossed 
with the Montarco and other breeds of black top Me- 
rinos, the wool of the progeny is very apt to be exces- 
sively hard and wiry. This fact I first noticed about 
twenty years ago, and since that time have had abun- 
dant evidence of its correctness. The Negretti is one 
of the breeds of which the French sheep are made up, 
and in that flock it has produced the same effect. Al- 
so, Mr. J. N. Blakeslee, of Connecticut, has noticed 
that the Negretti breed produced the same effect in 
his flock. The reason for this effect is beyond my 
comprehension ; but as it is a fact, it ought to be 
known to all growers of fine wool. The Negretti 
breed ought to be fed as nearly pure as possible, and 
uncontaminated with any other breed of black top 
Merinos. On the other hand, a cross between the 
Negretti and Saxon breeds produces very soft, good 
wool. The sheep of Washington county, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Jefferson county, Ohio, are mostly of this de- 
acription. 

When the Negretti, the Montarco, and the short 
wooled breeds were brought west of the Allegheny 
Mountains, the people of Ohio were in possession of a 
first rate foundation for hardy, soft wooled Merino 
flocks ; and the blood of most flocks in Ohio is to this 
day principally made up of these three breeds, mixed 
with a small proportion of the Saxon and various pro- 
portions of coarse wooled sheep ; there being only a 
small proportion of first rate Saxon sheep in this State 

H. J. Canriexp. 





Mahoning county, June, 1852. 

-2ee + - 
Manure for Fruit Trees, &c. 

Eps. O. Cutt.: Please to inform me whether apple 
trees, in rather wet beech land, need manure about 
their roots; and if so, what kind is best? Is rotted 
stable manure or half-rotted chips best ? 

How does Mr. Davis preserve his peach trees in a 
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Miami County---Flax---Buiter Making. 


Messrs. Epirors :—In traveling through Miami 
county, I have been surprised, considering its intelli- 
gence and agricultural wealth, that there has not been 
a better representation of it in the columns of your 
valuable paper, by some of its citizens,many of whom 
are subscribers to and practical readers of it. 

Miami is decidedly an agricultural district, and pos- 
sesses many advantages as such. The Great Miami 
passing through the central, and its west branch, or 
Stillwater, through the western parts, affurds much fine 
bottom land which is under a good state of cultivation. 
| Crops look well this season, with the exception of corn, 
| which is good only on bottom land. Wheat is an abun- 
|dant crop. There is probably more flax raised in this 
| county than any other in the State,* and the present 
| crop, which is now in boll, promises so well that it is 
|thought the price which has heretofore been $1, will 
| not be more than 75c. per bushel. 
| The Dairy business, though not carried on very ex- 
| tensively, is well understood by some of the farmers. 
| Mr. Pearson, who lives near West Milton, informs me 
that from one cow he made 56 lbs. of butter in — 
days, beginning on the 23dof May. The butter, whic 
was sold in Troy, is decidedly superior to any other 
brought to this place. The cow has been on good 
| pasture, and has had slops morning ond night, some- 
| times yielding 42 lbs. of milk per day. 
Troy, June 30th. 1852. 

*What does Montgomery say to that ? 


_ - 2*2ee 


Mediterranean Wheat---Flax Crop, &c. 


J. H. Larrep. 


Epvitors Onto Cuttivator :—The weevil or wheat 
midge has taken possession of the berry of the wheat 
and will leave the farmer only the straw. There are 
some exceptions, however, to the general devastation 
where early varieties have been sown, and especially 
the Mediterranean; as a general thing, that variety 
| will escape the evil and produce a good crop. The 
|season has been unfavorable for corn, which is much 
| the most important grain crop in these diggings. It 
| is very backward,and will require a warm summer and 
|a longone to make agoodsoundcrop. Of Flax, there 
| was an unusual breadth sowed, and although got im 

late, I never saw acrop look finer. We will getafew 
apples and cherries. I have not seen nor heard of any 
potato bugs yet this year; perha,s they will come by 








and by. Respectfully, Grrr, 
Berkshire, Del. co., July, 1852. 
+~-e7o* 


Farming in Washington County. 





Eps. CuttivaTor :—The wheat straw is uncommon- 
ly bright and clear of rust, and the berry large and 





healthy condition, in the great orchard noticed in O. | well filled, but I think the crop is not quite so heavy 
Cult., Vol. VI, p. 296? Some say that unleached | as it has been some other seasons. I suppose the crop 
wood ashes, put around the roots, will protect them | will be an average one. But little more than half the 
from the worms; but with me, this does not answer | seed corn came up; that selected last fall and kept in 








any good purpose at all. J.T. P. 

Winchester, Ta. 

Remarxs.—The first thing to be done for fruit trees | 
on “wet beech lands” is, to drain the ground perfect- 
ly ; the second, plow it deep, so as to let the air into | 
it, and make it mellow and lively ; then, if light-col- | 
ored and rather poor, add manure of any kind to be | 
had conveniently ; but much stable manure about the 
roots of young trees is not good ;—better mix your 
chip dirt with the stable manure, and add ashes, leach- 
ed or unleached, if at hand; also, some lime, if not 
too expensive. 

Mr. Davis’ peach trees do not need any particular 
attention to keep them in healthy condition ; they are 
naturally healthy, in locations that suit them, such as 
Mr. Davis’ and our “ Pomona Farm.”—Eps. 








the house where there was fire, and some small hard 
varieties succeeded as usual; but generally farmers 
have replanted two or three times without being able 
fully to supply the deficiency. The prospect for corn 
is not good. Oats look well. Grass is unusually 
heavy. Apples about half a crop. Most other kinds 
of fruit have failed. The cold of last winter killed 
many peach, cherry, and apple trees that stood on low 
ground ; those on the ridges were but little injured. 
Farmers have generally sold their wool at from 25 
to 35c. per lb. Our fleeces here, I should think, would 
average $1 each, and the increase of the flock will 
probably average 25 cents a head more, so that $1,25 
each is probably a pretty correct estimate of the in- 
come of our sheep for the last year. Levi Heaup. 
Bartlett, June 28, 1852. 
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Vineyards around Cincinnati. 


A committee was appointed the past spring by the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society to obtain statistics in 
regard to the vineyards and wine making in Hamilton 
county. Their report was as follows: 


Of the number of acres now under cultivation in 
vines, we are not, as yet, prepared to make an exact 
report, as the entire statistics of the county have not 
been fully made out since 1845. There were then 
eighty-three vineyards, covering an area of three hun- 
dred and fifty acres. In that year alone, one hundred 
acres were prepared end planted, and the number of 
acres brought under cultivation, has been steadily and 
rapidly increasing every year since. The number of 
new vineyards commenced since 1845,some of which 
embrace twenty-five to thirty acres, with the annual 
enlargement of those previously planted will swell 
the aggregate amount to not less than twelve hun- 
dred acres. From the statistics already in our pos- 
session, we can safely say that this is within the actu- 
al amount. 

The labor bestowed upon this culture in the prepar- 
ation of the ground, planting and dressing, and mak- 
ing the wine, gives employment to at least six hundred 
efficient laborers, at an annual cost of $120,000, pro- 
ducing, when in a bearing state, in moderately favor- 
able seasons, about 240,000 gallons of wine, estimat- 
ed at about the same number of dollars. Beside the 
cultivators and wine dressers, employment is also giv- 
en to wood coopers, equal to the making of 8,000 bar- 
rels, estimated at $8,000. 

A considerable portion of this crop now falls into 
the hands of the wine-coopers, and is converted into 
sparkling wine or champaigne, thereby more than 
doubling its market price. The value of sparkling 
wine prepared in this county in 1851, as near as we 
can arrive at an estimate, amounts to not less than 
$175,000. The dealing in these wines also forms a 
considerable item in the transactions of the wine mer- 
chants. 

As most of those engaged in the culture of the vine 
have families to support, as well as others engaged in 
the business, it may, without exaggeration, be calcula- 
ted that the wine interest in Hamilton county affords 
subsistence, directly or indirectly, to at least 2,000 in- 
dustrious and sober people—a drunken vine-dresser 
we have never met with. 

Mr. Yeatman urged that the estimate was too low, 
and suggested that it should be put at 500 gallons per 
acre, a fair average estimate ; therefore 500,000 gal- 
lons would be the aggregate annual yield. | 


+277 - 


Insects and Pear Blight. 


Prof. Turner, of Illinois, thinks he has discovered 
the cause of the Western pear and apple blight. In 
the Horticulturlist, for June, he says he finds little 
white specks in all parts of the tree—as every one 
has observed — but some of these are larger than the 
rest, appearing like a “mite of mould” upon the bark. 
These he finds, by the use of the microscope, to con- 
tain “jnfinitessimal” eggs in vast numbers, which 
subsequently hatch into microscopic insects. They 
appear to exude a ;oison, which destroys the bark 
beneath, leaving smal! holes like the prick of an awl, 
and are in short the cause of blight, that is in other 
words, death. As many close observers, with power- 
ful microscopes, have never discovered these punctures 
in diseased trees, we may fairly infer, that if these’ 
insects cause the death of Prof. Turner’s trees, they 
do not of most other people’s. He has tried ineffec- 
ally to destroy them with “soap, ley, ashes, lime, cop-| 
peras, sulphur, plaster, tobacco, spirits of turpentine, | 
salt, coal tar, charcoal, asafoetida, and a whole apoth-| 
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ecary shop of other drugs.” He calls for the obser. 





vations and experiments of others. He proposes for 
this insect the elegant name of “pear devil.” —Albany 
Cultivator. 
oo 

KeerinG Fruit Fresu.—The New England Farmer 
says he has preserved gooseberries by placing the fruit, 
picked rather green, in bottles so as to fill them, and 
then filling all spaces to the mouth with water. The 
bottles cre then set in a kettle of cold water where 
they remain till it is made to boil, when they are taken 
out, immediately corked very securely, and set in a 
cellar. To this the Prairie Farmer adds, “ Very like. 
ly ; and we have many times put gooseberries into a 
bottle, clean and dry, without any cold or hot water or 
any thing else, except corking tight and covering the 
cork with sealing wax, and putting into a cellar; and 





had gooseberry pies as fresh at New Year’s as though 
the fruit had just been taken from the bush.” This 
mode would serve admirably for gooseberries and cur. 
rants (nearly ripe), but for cherries and some other 
smaller fruits the water process has proved much the 
best. High-flavored sour cherries, as the Mayduke, | 
Early Richmond, &c., keep much better than the heart | 
cherries.— Albany Cultivator. | 
= ~-—eor | 


Treatment of Diseased Apple Trees. 


Noticing the inquiry from Stark county, in the last 
Cultivator, I would state that I have had some experi- 
ence with apple trees (only) affected in a similar way, | 
and my treatment of them has been as follows: Im- 
mediately on perceiving the injury, I take a sharp 
knife and remove all the bark that is dead, and scrape 
the wood clean; then remove the surface ground to 
the roots for about a foot around the tree, then place 
about two bushels of leached ashes close up around 
the tree. In this way I have not failed to restore to 
health a number of valuable trees. I am of the opin- 
ion that washing the roots with strong soap suds, be- 
fore applying the ashes would be advantageous. | 
think that the disease is occasioned by insects, par- 
ticularly in grass or pasture lands. 

Josern Morris. 

Near Cardinaton, Ohio, 7th mo., 3d, 1852. 

Remarks: We presume the experiments of friend 
Morris were on trees which were only partially gir 
died ; for if the bark was removed entirely around and | 
the wood scraped or washed with soap suds, then 
covered with ashes, we hardly suppose that a new cir- 
cle of bark would be formed.— Eds. 

onGe-s * 


The Right Kind of Politics for Farmers. 


The Cultivator is exerting a good influence in this 
region, and the agricultural interest is evidently on 
the rise. An Agricultural club was organized in this 
place in November last, and numbers now about 60 
members. 
points in the township, for the mutual improvement of 
the members, by reading reports, exchanging views, 
Xe. 

The funds arising from membership are expended } 
in purchasing a Circulating Library of Agricultural 
Works. 

Respectfully, yours, J. N. Barnum. 

Clarksfield, Huron county, July, 12, 1862. 





eer 


The best kind of Pigs. 


Eps. O. Curt.: I am perfectly satisfied, from ob- 
servation and experience, that the best breed of hogs 
for farmers in this region is the Red Guinea. They 
were imported into this county three years since, from 
Steuben county, N. Y. They fatten at any age, have 
fine poin's, a wide, deep chest, and a round, full, long 


The Society meets monthly, at different } 
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body, and are handsome in their appearance. April| 
pigs may make heavy pork by New-Year’s day, if well| 
fed—(feed makes pork.) Their hair is red, but thin 7 
and skin white, when scalded. 
compare tulerably well, but the Guinea is the best pig. | 
They sell from $2 to $4 each, at from one to two} 
months old—and more applications than pigs. 

Perhaps the gentleman of Anderson, Ia., might get} 
a few by harvest, if application is made soon. They) 
breed sufficiently fast for farm purposes. 

New Corydon, Ia. W. H. Montcomery. 

Porato Buc.—A friend from Athens county informs 
us that the potato bug has again made its appearance | 
in that region. This is the only news we have of it 
ihis season, and may hope that other places will es-| 
cape a Visitation. 

M. D. L., of Miami county, says that he effectually | 
drove the bug from his field, last summer, by the ap- 
plication of unslaked lime, sown upon the tops of the| 
potatoes while the dew was on. We know of others 
who tried this remedy, and failed. 


+2ece*7 
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Flat Turnips on heavy Soils. 

Many are aware of the difficulty in attempting to | 
raise a crop of flat turnips on a heavy or clayey soil. | 
We have known complete success to result from the} 
following prectice: Spread over the ground intended | 
for the turnips, several inches or a foot of old straw,}| 
fine brush, and whatever else of a similar consbastible | 
character may be at hand—burn these, and sow the) 
turnips without disturbing the soil much —a good crop | 
will be the result. Whether the coat of fresh ashes—| 
the slight burning which the clay recieves — the des- 
truction of insects and their eggs—or the repulsive | 
effect to the turnip fly,—has the greatest favorable | 
influence, or whether all operate together, we must) 
leave for others to decide — we only know the result. | 
— Albany Cultivator. 

- a 
Ohio Wool Depot—The Wool Trade. 

We received the following despatch after our paper 
for the Ist inst. had been closed. 

I have sold 693 lbs. No. 1 and 2 at 40 cents per lb. 
320 lbs. No. x, at 40 cents per lb. At these rates [| 
could have sold fifty thousand pounds, but this was all| 
Thad. The reports of the Coggswell sales, and the| 
New York Dry Goods Reporter, have had their effect. | 
From these estimates, wool growers, generally, were | 
prepared to take low prices, rather than hold on a few | 
weeks. A loss of from 4 to 6 cents per pound has| 
been sustained on all the wool soid prior to 20th June. | 
This closes my business for this year. I may try it} 
again. D. YANT. 

Massillon, June 29th, 1852. 

ee 

Tue Younc Men or tae Ace.—Not long since we 
saw a tear gathering in the eye of an old man, as he 
spoke of the past and the present—of the time when | 
he burned pine knots upon the rude home hearth for 
light to obtain a scanty education, and then compared 
the present ten thousand privileges which are now 
scattered broadcast around every door. ‘Qh,’ said he, | 
in tremulous tones, ‘the young men of this day do not| 
appreciate the light of the age they live in.’ The| 
words of the old man made us sad, while at the same | 
time we felt mortified that so many of our young men 
fail to improve the advantages within their reach. 
They are even continually muttering about their lot, 
and pushing for positions where they can win the re- 
ward without the sweating, purifying, ennobling sac- 
rifice of toil. The mist-cloud enjoyments of a day are 
eagerly sought after, to the exclusion or neglect of the 
more honorable, intellectual and useful. In truth, few 
of our young men know anything of the value of the 
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privileges around them.—Ex. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPIIINE C. BATEHAM. 


Our Trip and Visit to Springfield. 





A trial of reaping and mowing machines is not usu- 
ally supposed to possess much interest for ladies, but 
we were always curious to examine the working of 
machinery, and have a special admiration for it when 
turned to such highly useful purposes as this ; so, with 
the additional prospect of new scenes, fresh air, and 
pleasant visits, we were not long deciding to go, or 
making the necessary arrangements. We traveled 
by a rather circuitous route, as we had our own con- 
veyance—spending the first night in South Charleston, 
and reaching Springfield on Tuesday evening. 

The first part of the route was mostly level, but af- 
ter passing London, and especially as we approached 
Charleston, we found the scenery more varied, the 
land more undulating, and the finely tilled grain farms 
took the place of the plains and cattle pastures— 
Tuesday morning we spent an hour very agreeably 
with good Dr. and Mrs. Wilson, at Selma. Their 
house commands an extensive view of the beautiful 
country around them, and the well kept flower garden 
and fine evergreen shrubbery showed both skill and 
taste. We hope soon to introduce Mrs. Wilson to 
our “Cultivator circle” as a new contributor. We 
dined at Clifton and avoided the heat of noonday, by 
visiting the Little Miami, whici flows through the 
place, and for several miles beyond, in a deep and 
rocky ravine. Its pretty cascades and placid pools, 
rendered dark by the overhanging cliffs fifty feet or 
more in height, and the evergreens that fringe their 
tops—the wild scenery, the cool air and quiet shade, 
all rendered the visit one of interest and enjoyment. 
In the afternoon we made a short stop among the still 
more beautiful scenery of Yellow Springs, and drank 
from the fine chalybeate spring, which gushes forth 
so beautifully; and then we passed on to Springfield, 
through a varied and well cultivated country. 

The trial of reaping and mowing machines which 
occupied the following three days, and which is repor- 
ted in the other department of the paper, was deeply 
interesting, for the interest of the exhibitors and man- 
ufacturers was shared by the spectators. There was 
not less than two thousand persons present the first 
day, and yet we never saw more perfect order, quiet 
and good feeling manifested. 

The very fact of so large a gathering of intelligent 
farmers for such an object, betrays so deep an interest 
in agricultural pursuits, and such a spirit of progress, 
that we hail it as an omen of good for the farming in- 
terest of the country. We were surprised to see so few 
ladies present. Why did not the farmers bring their 
wives with them? Did they think it was no place for 
woment We were interested and instructed, and we 
are sure our sisters would have been. Then how de- 
lightful it would have been ifthe farmers and their 
wives had brought their baskets of dinner with them 
and enjoyed a rural pic-nic in the beautiful grove ad- 
joining the trial grounds. 

We enjoyed the generous hospitality of Mrs. War- 
der, while in Springfield, and as a specimen of her 
characteristic energy, we will mention that at one 
time finding her tenant a thriftless man,she dismissed 
him, and for two years conducted her farm of two hun- 
dred acres herself,and with entire success—furnishing 
the heaviest wheat that was sent to the mill. Still it 
was too laborious, and she relinquished it for the light- 
er and hence more congenial occupations for which 
her tastes and education fitted her, and superintended 
the education of her charming family of children. We 
shall long remember the pleasant days we spent in 
her femily. Her house and pleasure grounds too, let 
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me whisper to the ladies, were perfect models of neat- 
ness and wood taste. 

Springfield we think has few equals in beauty of 
scenery, its streets and yards are so ornamented with 
shrubbery, the hills that completely encircle it are so 
beautiful, and its abundant springs at all times, give 
the foliage a richness and luxuriance of appearance 
which dryer soils cannot enjoy. Judging from the 
number of spires, the people of Springfield must be a 
church-going people, and with its Lutheran College, 
its Female Seminary, its high school for the accommo- 
dation of four hundred pupils, its excellent private, and 
its common schools, we must expect them to be an 
educated as well asa moral community. The spa- 
cious new building for the new Female Seminary, is 
not yet finished. The building for the College is 
nearly completed and capable of accommodating 150 
students. It hasa commanding situation on the brow 
of one of the hills that circle the city, and the grounds 
around it are very fine. It has now 100 students, but 
is embarrassed for want of funds, and two of the Pro- 
fessors are now absent soliciting pecuniary aid. It 
should receive a good support, and we trust it will. 

In returning to Columbus, we took the National 
Road—as good a road as one could wish, when not too 
dusty,and lying through a fine and well settled country, 
and this brought us quickly and safely to our own 
home. 

+ see + - 
Letter From Mrs. Tracy. 
Derby, England, June 15, 1852. 

When I wrote you last, I think all were awake en- 
joying the gladness of Whitsuntide, the annual festi- 
val of labor. Now all are again turned back to their 
“cark and care.” I was pleased with many of the 
demonstrations, but especially with the Temperance 
festivals. On Tuesday, there was a grand gathering 
at Elvaston Gardens, the seat of the Earl of Harring- 
ton, one of the most beautiful country seats in Eng- 
land. On Wednesday the ceremonny of laying the 
corner stone of a new Temperance Hall, and on 
Thursday, the celebration of the schools connected 
with the church. This was one of the prettiest sights 
that I saw during the whole week. I had, on the pre- 
ceding Sabbath, attended the church with which the 
largest parish school is connected, and found there 
some seven hundred, al] in their holiday attire, and| 
with faces beaming with the joyousness of those who} 
expected unalloyed pleasure. The clergyman him-| 
self superintended, and I was pleased with the order| 
that was manifested. I feel like bidding God speed | 
to every work that is calculated to advance the condi- 
tion of the poor; and such must be the case, to a| 
great extent, with these schools, even though there | 
may be more of darkness, in regard to great principles, | 
than we could desire, and the instruction is rather) 
training than educating. There is good, much of 
good inculcated, and I felt like looking at and rejoic-| 
ing in the good, when on Wednesday I heard the mer-| 
ry peal of the old bells of Allsaints, and saw the hun- 
dreds of children filling the streets on their way to the 
church, led by the clergymen themselves, walking by 
their side. I thought of the time when Rosert 
Raikes, in the humility of his heart, sought out a way 
of instructing the pcor—how the few, the lowly few,| 
rallied round him ; how from that humble fountain had | 
flowed a great stream, making glad a mighty nation. | 
The few had become an army with banners, the little 
one a strong nation. 

I wanted to know what those old bells said as they | 
rang out their pealing notes, for I was sure they had| 
witnessed great changes. They had rung out their 
wordless anthem for many a proud pageant—they had 
never refused to laud the triumphant march of the 
conquerors, who, falsely assuming the right to oppress 
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others, because of their strength, had dared to invoke 
the blessing of the God of Hosts. Perhaps the same 
old bells had pealed when the sad prisoner of Eliza- 
beth, Mary of Scotland, passed through, and spent a 
night in the castle, which has now become a school, 
not one of the public schools, but a private boarding 
school. 

In those old times, the bells must have told a differ- 
ent tale from that which they rang into my ears as the 
children, with their silken banners, with beautiful de- 
vices, marched to the church where the old walls were 
to echo and re-echo to their cheerful songs. Then 
they chanted of the divine right of kings, of the duty 
of most humble subjection to the powes that be—of a 
blind belief—the creed that the Church and State 
agreed together to force upon the people at all hazards. 
They told of a God all sternness, all justice, feeling 
no yearnings of compassion, nothing but a desire to 
punish the miserable transgressor, and the more se- 
verely, the more was it deemed to harmonize with di- 
vine purity. 

Now they were ringing out jubilant notes, bidding 
every heart rejoice because Mercy and Truth had 
kissed each other. I almost felt that I could hear the 
songs of the angels again chanting “peace on earth, 
good will to men.” 

How has the meek spirit of truth wrought its way 
through all opposition, and trial, and persecution, rising 
from the stake in a form more glorified—never be- 
headed by the headsman’s axe, but catching a new and 
purer life from every effort to persecute it and drive it 
from the world, and now it is sitting in high places, 
and the wise and the mighty do it homage. 

On Thursday, again, when the venerable member 
of Parliament for Derby, Lawrence Haywortn, came 
to lay the corner stone of the Temperance Hall, again 
its glad tones sung out “ Peace among men.” The 
procession that followed was of the people, the lowly 
among the many. Well, there is hope, hope for the 
final triumph of Truth over all errors ; and if we will 
be faithful to the monitions of conscience, great will 
be the reward that we shall obtain even in our own 
day. We have not to wait for any future, however 
glorious, the reward of real goodness is contained 
within itself. Let the heart be faithful to its trust, 
and the hand ready for every good work. 

H. M. T. 
+ scee 


Aunt Fanny’s Visit to Chester County, Pa. 


Our friend Mrs. Gage informs us that she hada 
most delightful time of it, the past month, visiting in 
and around Philadelphia. We regret that a letter from 
her, written for our columns from Philadelphia, has 
never come to hand ; and to make amends in part for 
this misfortune, we make the following extracts from 
one of her letters to the Cleveland True Democrat : 


West Chester Farms—Hedges—Education— Ladies— 
Cabinet of Natural History, &c. 

From Philadelphia I went by the cars to West 
Chester, and here let me say a few words of the West 
Chester farmers—of their fine stock, their broad, lux- 
uriant fields dotted over here and there with mounds 
of lime and plaster, looking for all the world like snow 
heaps among the green grass and waving wheat, sug- 
gestive at the same time, of future abundance, ease 
and independence. 

Those fine white thorn hedges, too, bounding the 
orchard, the meadow, and the grazing land, stretching 
away in their deep, dark green outline over level plain, 
rolling hillside, and quiet valley, adding greatly to the 
picturesque beauty of the landscape, as well as to the 
security of the crops. I do not wonder that the Eng- 
lish traveler is repelled by our unseemly looking worm 
fences. They are uncouth when compared with the 
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graceful tracery of a well trimmed hedge. But the 
Englishman must not forget that it takes hedges long| 
togrow. Our fences are only the creeping pinafores 
of this infant world. 

The Westchester farms, woodlands, houses, horses>| 
carriages and people, seemed to me a little in advance | 
of anything I have had the good fortune to meet with. 
True, my experience is very limited. Nor would I be 
understood to assert that Morgan or Williams, Hamil- 
, ton or Ashtabula, Franklin, Fairfield or Licking, in our 
own grand State of Ohio, are not capable of being 
made just as beautiful, as rich and as good, if the 
right means are taken to make them so—capable, too, 
‘ of producing as high-minded, intellectual, and intelli- 
gent a population if they will set themselves about it, 
improve their schools, educate equally their sons and| 
daughters, enlarge their libraries, and give, as do most 
‘of these people, more time and thought to perfect the 
the social, moral, and physical relations of life. I 
never saw anywhere such healthy, happy looking wo-| 
men. Roses, lilies, and smiles seemed to be the, 
height of the fashion. 

Now, whether all this is the effect of the non-re- 
sistant principle, or the equality of the sexes, or the 
high appreciation of justice and right, or the “thee 
and thou” familiarity of love and kindness, or the 
broad brimmed hat and white satin bonnet, which de- | 
fies the influence of the last Paris fashion—I will not 
pretend to say. All I know is that they do seem a 
healthy, happy, truth-loving and right-acting people.| 
And [ can hardly breathe a better prayer for my own 
native State, than that when our counties have had as 
many years of experience and growth, they may be! 
as highly cultivated and beautiful as the county of 
Chester. * * * * * * * 

I found in one of the farm-houses, near Kennett} 
Square, what surprised and delighted me. A cabinet} 
of curiosities, in the shape of birds, beasts, insect and) 
reptile, plant, shrub and flower, all in a high state of| 
preservation. There were near five hundred birds,| 
stuffed and made to look as perfectly natural as if they 
were cheerily singing their morning or midnight song, | 
in their own native forest and woods, from the grave) 
and solemn ow! down to the tinyest humming-bird) 
» that ever sipped sweet from the bell of a honeysuckle. | 
) Boxed butterflies, too, in all the brilliance of a July 
sunshine, seemed to be sporting away their brief ex- 
istence, perfectly at home. While snakes, toads and! 
lizzards luxuriated in that element which I could not| 
help wishing could be for the benefit of the biped race, | 
appropriated exclusively to their snakeships, to-wit: 
the Ardent. While foxes and rabbits, cats, mice and| 
squirrels “grinned ghastly smiles” at each other in| 
y the same apartment, without exhibiting a particle of 
their natural propensity to prey upon each other. 

All these things were the gatherings up of the lei- 
sure hours of a young farmer, Vincent Bernard, with- 
in the last four or five years, and in his own neighbor- 
borhood, too. One could hardly believe, unless they 
could see them thus grouped together, that any one 
section of country was so prolific of the beautiful, 
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it would be for the leisure time of our young men and 


through Nature, Nature’s God, in all His glorious at- 
tributes and perfections. What a high source of in- 
tellectual amusement and scientific research. 

After a visit of four days in this pleasant vicinity, I 
returned to Philadelphia, and spent a week seeing 
what was to be seen. If hereafter I feel impressed 
to scatter my accumulated treasures, (treasures to me, 
dear reader—perhaps I may not be able to make them 
® to you,) you will hear from me again. 

F. D. GAGE. 
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Hints for Husbands, 
The Rural New Yorker has a communication de- 
scribing “ a scene in the country,” which for the hint 


| to husbands it contains, we think well worth a trans- 


fer to our columns. 

“A few days since T was stopping for a time in the 
village of F While there, I accepted an invita- 
tion from a friend, to make a visit at his house in the 
country. I arrived a little before noon ; my host took 
me to his garden, showed me his fruit trees, &c. Just 
then we were called to dinner. Here I found a repast 
which showed the careful hand of a frugal housewife, 
and she had done honor to her husband as well as her- 
self, in the selection of her garden sauce, and a nicely 
cooked pair of chickens. We seated ourselves at the 
table, and my host looked round a moment and then 
said, “I don’t know what to do with this.” 1 cast a 
careless glance at the wife, but I saw a crimson blush 
mantle her cheek, and she meekly replied, “’Tis a 
picked up dinner, my dear, but you may pass the chick- 
en and potatoes first, if you please.” 

Ah, thought I, could not you have done the honors 





‘of the table without causing that blush, which I doubt 


not was attended by an unseen pang. The dinner 
passed, and I accepted an invitation to spend the night. 
The afternoon wore away, and my host returned from 
his labors in the field. I saw him take the jack from 
the nail, and remove his boots; but did he hang it 
again in its place on the nail! No, he left it on the 
floor, with one boot in its claw. The wife, with her 
accustomed meekness, placed the jack on its nail, and 
the boots in their proper corner. Ah, thought I, you 
might have saved those steps for your wife, and though 
but few in a day, they amount to a good many in the 


| end of the year. 


Night passed away, morning came, and the wife 
arose. Was her fire built, and the tea-kettle boiling? 
Ah, no; I saw her go to the wood-pile, and with an 
axe break up some pieces of board to build her fire. 
But where was her husband all this time? I peeped 
into his room, and Lethe’s soft veil was spread over 
him on a downy couch. Ah, thought I, your wife will 
not last always; and thovgh younger in years, far 
more numerous are the grey hairs upon her brow, 
than upon her husband’s. My host was a generous 
hearted man, and would have scorned the idea of be- 
ing unkind to his wife, yet he did not realize that 
kindness consists in trifling attentions as well as in 
weightier matters.” 

- a meee a 

Tuat Wasuinc Recire of our friend 8. Lar 
HAM, given in our paper No. 2, current vol. p. 31, was 
not fully understood by all of our readers, some of 
them supposing that the mixture was too strong, and 
should be diluted before boiling the clothes in it. But 
Mr. L. informs us that such is not the case, and that 
his family and several of his neighbors use the recipe 
with perfect success. His daughter uses about two- 
thirds of the liquid for the first boiler full of clothes, 
and when these are drained out, adds a little more, as 
may be necessary for each succeeding boiler full. 

[MPROVEMENT IN CookING anD CULINARY VESSELS.— 


strange and useful. What an interesting occupation! Samuel Cotter, of Ansonia, county of New Haven, 


Conn., has taken measures to secure a patent for im- 


maidens, to thus get up home cabinets and honor} provements in culinary vessels, the object of which 


improvement is principally to allow the vessel to be 
set on live coals without smothering the fire, but allow- 
ing it to have free and perfect combustion. The bot- 
tom of the vessel is made concave on the outside, and 
convex on the inside. When a vessel having a flat 
bottom is placed with water on a clear burning fire, it 
crushes down the coals and prevents free combustion. 
The concave outside bottom of these vessels will also 
present a greater heating surface, and cooking will be 
done quicker with a saving of fuel by them.—Sct. Am. 








OHIO CUI 
THE MARKETS. 
Onto CuttivaTor Orrice, July 15, 1852, 

The Cincinnati Commercial remarks * 

“ Business conunues extremely dull and transactions in the 
leading stiples are consequently very light, but in prices no 
change has tiken place, ‘The inactivity that we have had oc- 
casion to notice in our markets for some months past ts not, it 
appears, confined to this place, as in all the leading markets 
Kast, West and South, trade is exceedingly dull.” 

Tue Wuear Harvest is progressing favorably, as far as 
we can learn, throughout the State, and the crop it is thought 
will prove a fair average one in quantity and excellent quality. 
The weather has been warm, with occasional showers, for the 
past two weeks, and the corn fields have improved rapidly. 

Woo - seems to have been suddenly bought up at low prices, 
so that at present rates, the speculators have put a handsome 
sum in their pockets. 

New York, July 13.—Sales of 6,000 bbls, Flour at $4,25@ 
4,37c. for State,and $4,62@4.8lc, for Southern —an advance. 
Sales of Western Wheat at 95c, and of mixed Corn at 60@6Ic. 
Sales of mess Pork at $19,37c; and of prime at $17. Sales of 
pickled meats at 9 3-+@10c, for Hams, and 8 1-2G@8 3-4 for 
{ A : ~ 
Shoulders. Beef is buoyant. Sales of bbid. Lard at Il 1-4c 

Cincinnati, July 14.—Flour $3,20@3,25 common, 33,50@ 
3,35 for extra. Grain—Wheat remains at 61@64c. Corn is 
scarce and saleable at 32@33c, for city consumption. Distillers 
pay 31@32c. Oats command 24 1-4a25, on arrival ; and we no- 
tice a sale at the inside rate of 3,000 bu. Rye is saleable at 
0c. Barley Malt 65c for summer and 75a80 for winter. Mess 
Pork $20. Bacon Shoulders 7 1-4a8c pkd; Lard—there is 
nothing doing, and prices are entirely nominal; no prime bbl. 
is now offered for less than 10c. Cheese—The receipts have 
continued comparatively heavy, and we have again to notice a 
very dull market, without, however, change in prices; but 
stocks are accumulating somewhat, and this must of course re- 
sult in loss to consigners. ‘lhe sales comprise about 700 box- 
es at S6a6 1-4c ; the inside being the highest price obtainable 
for lots of any magnitude. Butter and Eggs—The receipts of 
Butter have continued moderate and with a demand equal 
thereto, prices are pretty well sustained, though there is not 
much disposition on the part of buyers to pay over 10al0 1-2c 
We quote good and prime bbl. and keg from store at 10allc. 
On receipt, including wagon lots, packers pay 9al0c. Wool— 
The demand continues active, and the market is firmer; but 
our quotations remain the same. Prices are now very nearly 
as high as at any time last season. The clip has been pretty 
generally purchased—and in Eastern Indiana and western Ohio 
very little remains in the hinds of growers. We quote: com- 
mon 25a26, 1-4 blood 26428, 1-2 do. 28432, 3-4 do. 33435, full 
do. 35a37; extra fine clips 50, tub washed and toll 27430, un. 
washod |-4 off. 

CLEVELAND, July 14—Flour $3,48a3,50. Wheat, 73a76. 
Corn 42. Live Hogs $4.50. Oats 45. Fish—white §8,74. 
halves 84.75. Salt from vessels $1,183 4. 

Co_umsus —Our domestic markets are less fully supplied, 
and not very fully attended, reports of cholera abroad frighten 
gardeners from bringing in produce. Flour sells at retail for 
$8,50. New Potatoes $1 per bu. Eggs 10c. Butter 12 1-2 

The health of the city isas good as usual at this season of 
the year. 
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STEEL PLOWS AND STEEL MOULD BOARDS. 
FFVBE MICHIGAN DOUBLE PLOW, which has but recently been 
introduced in Ohio, and which won the premium at the recent 

State Fair, ae well es at the ~tate Fair of New York, aud at other 
Fairs, the last year is now being manu‘actured by the undersigned, 
right and left-hended with steel Mould Board. We wruid call the 
attention of Farmers to this :mproved Plow, which for genera) utili- 
ity can be exrelled by no Plow inthe United States. By it the soil 
ean be raised from the depth of 9inches with the same draft of a 
single Plow used only to the depth of 6inches, the forward Plow 
taros off the sward at any requires thickness, and the atter one 
completely covers it with the under soil, leaving the plowed surface 
in a pertect level and arable condition 

Practical farmers need only to see the performance of this Plow 
to be assured of its siperior worth. We are also manufacturing 
Right end Left Handed Plows with stee) and cast Mouldsof our late 
improved patterns, torsward and general use. Also, steel Mould 
Boards kept on hand tor sale. 

Farmers and Dealers are invited to call and ex«mine our stock. 

GARRETT & COTTMAN, 
Plow Manufacturers, 7th et., first door west of Main, Cincianati. 
July 15, 1852.-2t" 
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MORGAN COLTS FOR SALE. 7 


| 
QO* the 18th day of Auguet next, [ will offer for sale at auction, | 
| at Scotisville, Gifford Morgan, 4 years old, August‘ 6, next, and 
Zachary Taylor, 2 years old, June 8, 185 ’—both Morgsn stude, fui! 
brothers, deep bay#,colur an mark alike,of g+ nuine Vermont Mor 
gan descent; sired by (ien’: Giffurd—be by G flurd Morgan—he by 
the Woodbury, and he by the oid Justin Mu: gan boree 
They are sharp travelers, and wi!l make splendid s'ock, matched 
or single borees 
Also, it desired, a Mare in foal by the sire of these Co'ts. 
|__Gitford Morgan may be seen August 10th, at Spe ncer’s Exchange 
| Hotel, Rochest-r 





; Terms Cash, or approved paper at 12 months, with interest. 
Scotiavile, N. Y., July 15.18 2. J. DORR, 
| _ 
PILKINGTONS OR LUCK? IMPROVED PATENT 
SMUT MACHINE, 
fF HIS MACHINE has proved itselt to be one of unriv 
lence It is warranted to answer every purpose of the most 
complete and expensive machinery of screens, rubbing stones, tans, 
&c., and will thoroughly clean the most smutty wheat, It is the best 
contrivance to take uut chess, onions, and h- avy grit, that has ever 
| been used by millers. This machine is provided with sel!-acting oil 
feeders to the journals, and requires to be oiled but once a week It 
‘wholly does away with the small fan. It runs at the rate of one thou. 
s*nd revolutions per minute, requiring but lit le power. We have 
| sold a Jarge number of these machines, and they have in every case 
| given entire satistaction. Price, $60. RB. ALLEN & ©O., 
New York Agricultural Warehouse, 189 and 191 Water st., N. Y. 
June 15 1852. 


- — — 
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VERMONT MORGANS. 

| [| HAVE two or three of the above celebrated stock of Stallions for 
| * sale; they were brought from Vermont the past winter, and ave 
| from the best stock ot Morgan Horses. 

Any information with regard to these horses, or any of the stock, 
| can be had by addressing me at Granville, Ohio. [expect to return 
}to Vermont about the lst of August next, and wi!l attend to any 
| business relating to horses or other stock in that State, that may 

be entrusted to me. L. HODGES 
| April 15. 1852. —tf 

USTRALIAN WHEAT—VFERY SUP? RIOR—The berry o 
f& this grain is extra large and makes the best of fl ur. Itprodu 
ces A greater average crop than any other variety now grown in New 
York Several years’ experience in its cultivation, proves that it is 
less liable to rust or mildew than other kinds; and #s the stalk is large 
and strong, it is also less liable to blow down or lodge. Price $4 per 
j bushel. Other varieties of wheat, such as the White Flint, Mediter- 
| ranean, black Sea, &c. A.B ALLEN & CO, 

N. Y. Agricultural Warchouse & Sced Store, 
189 & 191, Water street, New York. 


MANSFIELD’S CLOVER SEED HULLING AND 
CLEANING MACHINE 

ws awarded by the Ubi State Fare ot 12951 and 1852, the 
First Premiums, Diplomas and Silver Medal. 

Warranted to hu | and clean from 20 to 4) bushels seed per day or 

from two to five bushels per hour. Cash price of Machine $95 

Manufactured and for sale by 
M. H. MANSFIELD, 
Asblend, Ohio. 


THE BLACK HAWK MORGAN HORSE 
“CHAMPION.” 

HIS horse took the first premium in the class of four year old 

stallions, at the last Ohio State Fair He is of a bright chestnut 
color, fifteen «nd a half hands high, and weighs 1 100 |bs.; was sired 
by old Black Hawk, now owned by D. & D. E. Hill, of Bridport, 
Vt.; his dam is a cross of Morgan and Messenger. He was raised in 
Addison county, Vt ; and in the winter of 1850-51—then ri ing three 
years old—he trotted one mile on the ice in 3 min. 10 sec. For sym- 
metry of form, and style of action, he is not surpassed by any other 
horse in this State. 
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mond, Jetterson county, Ohio, on the following terms: For single 
service, 5; season, 810; insurance, 20;—five dollars to be paid, in 
all instances, atthe time of first service. The payment of tive more, 
any time during the season, pays the season; tut if I+ ft until the 
mare is known to be with foal, twenty dollars will in all instances be 


charged 
April 15, 1852. JAS. & WM. LADD & JAS, & A. McGREW. 
P.S. We have several colts of “ Morgan Tiger"—stallion’ and fi- 


lies—of three, two, und one year old, for sale; und will meet half- 
way, and show two of each sex, of each age, against an equal number 
and age of the stock of any other horse in the State. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Tue CuttivaTor having a larger circulation in Ohio, it is 
believed, than any other paper, renders it a very desirable me- 
dium for advertising; but no advertisements will be inserted 
but such as are suited to the character of the paper, and none 
will be allowed more than two insertions, except by special 
agreement. 

Price.—For six lines, or less, two insertions, One Dollar. 
Longer advertisements, $1 per hundred words for the first in- 
sertion, and 50 cents forthe second. Cuts to be estimated ae 
cording to the space the occupy, at one-half these rates. En 
gravings of new and welaiiie inventions, &c.. suited for the 
paper, will be inserted gratis wnen desired, with such remarks 
and descriptions as the editors may see fit; but all commun® 
eations of an advertising character must be paid for asauck 
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Will stand the ensuing season at the stable of Jas. D. Ladd, Rich- / 
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